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Notes. 
THE MILTON PASSAGE IN BROWNE'S 
“BRITANNIA’S PASTORALS.” 
Marina, sing 
Bays :— 
“ Maist thou ne’er happen in thy way 
On niter or on brimstone myne 
To spoyle thy taste ; this spring of thine 
Let it of nothing taste but earth, 
And salt conceived in their birth 
Be ever fresh ; let no man dare 


lib. i., song 2), 


r to the river cod 


| brimstene, 


| print 
| frequent in old books and transcripts, and this is 





To spoile thy fish, make locke or ware.” 

Warton, when quoting this as imitated, together | 
with a similar passage in Fletcher's Faithful | 
Shepherdess, by Milton in his Comus, omitted the 
fourth and fifth lines. Weber, in his Beawmont and 
Pletcher, did the same; and Dyce, in restoring them 
in his edition of their plays, confesses he does not 
Understand them. In the early Christian and 
Medieval philosophy “the sea of ocean and of 
Middle earth is mother and generall head and 
Spring of all waters,” and that the waters poured 
into the sea “come agayne by privie veynes of the 
earth, to the well heades {fountains, fontes], and 
Commeth out of the mother, that is the sea, and 
Walmeth and springeth out in well heades.” Se- 
@ndly, to account for the loss of saltness, it was 
that “aqua fluvialis in venis fontium per quas 
transit colatur, ubi a sua salsugine spoliata con- 


| 
| 
| 
| 





trahit saporem potabilem et in dulcedinem commu- 
tatur (ut dic Isid).” But, thirdly, this sweetness 
of savour was only given by the purer earths, for 
just as water after it flows from the well-head con- 
tracts different tastes and qualities from the soils 
through which it runs, so did it while percolating 
through the privy veins to the well-head : 

“ Passing by the inward waies of the earth, [it] taketh 
changing in likenesse and coulour, and savour of place by 
which it passeth For water hath no determinate 
quality, nor colour, nor savour to the intent it shuld so 
be able to take easily all couloursand savours. ... / Also 
a well [fons] taketh and receiveth heat, virtue, and savor 
i vat it passeth by as 
Isid saith. Therefore wells be now hot, now colde, now 
smelling of brimstone, after the divers qualities of the 
earth that it passeth by, as Isid saith, 1. 12.” (Bartholomew, 
and Batman upon B., 1. 13, cci., 3.) 


Tl 


This same philosophy is also found in the first 
song, beginning at (p. 13): 


“The nymph whereof came by out of the veynes.” 


at 
ar 


And again in the second song, p. 38: 

“Two riuers took their issue from the maine,” &c. 
Here, therefore, Marina wishes that the waters 
of the river god, salt-conceived in their mother sea, 
may, in losing their saltness, receive only the savour 
ziven by purer earth uncontaminated with nitre, 
or the like. Beyond the insertion of 
the hyphen in salt-conceived, a mark far more fre- 
quently omitted than inserted, no hange is really 
necessary. The words spring, it, and then thew 
birth, certainly read awkwardly to our ears, and as 
“~ is not used by Browne, their may be a mis- 
for her. Mistakes in pronouns are not un- 


‘its 


not uncommon for his; and in Browne’s second 
book we have except her for ex But the 
text may be defended by two lines just above :— 
“ Whilst I into my spring doe diue 
To see that they doe not depriue 
The meadowes neare, which much doe thirst,” 
where the plural refers to the waters that issue 
from the spring, their springing place. 
BrINSLEY NICHOLSON. 


ept their. 


DR. THOMAS FULLER'S PETITION FOR HIS 
COMPOSITION. 

There is a in one of Cole’s MSS. in 
which he says that Dr. Fuller has enlivened with 
wit and pleasantry every subject he took in hand, 
“andthe Lovers of History and Anecdotes can never 
sufficiently return him their thanks for 1,000 Cir- 
cumstances which would have been lost but for his 
Industry : and I take this opportunity of returning 
him my own. Wm. Cote. Aug. 1, 1777. Milton, 
near Cambridge.” (Brit. Mus. Addit. MS., vol. 
xlix., fol. 152.) The opinion of the “painful” 
antiquary will be disputed by few readers (if any) 
of “N. & Q.”; and no apology is needed for intro- 
ducing to their notice anything connected with 
so old-established a favourite. 


passage 
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Among the Royalist compositions in the Record 
Office (vol. xxv., Ist Series 1022) is the following 
characteristic document :— 

“ To y* Honorable Comittye at Goldsmythe hall. 

“Your Petitioner Thomas Fuller, late of y* Sauoy in 
London, & since attendant in Exeter on y* Princess 
Henrietta, beeing there present at y* rendition of y* 


= 

equesteeth that late comming to this Cittye, & now 
lodging at y°CROUNE in Pauls Church yeard, hee may 
haue y* benifit of Exeter articles, to endeauour his com- 
position, according to same articles confirmed by ordi- 
mance of Parliament, vntil y° expiration of y* four 
Monethes, from y*date of those Articles. & hee shall, &c., 

“Tuomas FULLER. 

“ Rec’ pximo Junij, 1646.” 

Late in the year 1643, Fuller, “ because of the 
present necessity” (as he put it), had been com- 
pelled to leave his parishioners of the Savoy, and 
betake himself to Oxford, where, falling into dis- 
favour on account of his urging moderate counsels 
with a view of arranging a peace, he connected 
himself as chaplain with the army of Lord Hopton. 
Fuller was again at Oxford in May, 1644, preaching 
a sermon before the King and Prince; was at one 
of the sieges of Basing-house ; and finally found a 
refuge in Exeter, where he was by the King made 
chaplain to the Princess Henrietta-Anne, born there 
in 1644, and by the Corporation Bodleian Lec- 
turer. Exeter surrendered on articles to Fairfax 
on the 9th of April, 1646, to obtain the 
of which Fuller, with some apparent reluctance, 
repaired to London. “The Crown,” at which he 
took up his lodging, was the residence of his “ sta- 
tioner,” John Williams, who certainly did not suffer 
from his connexion with such works as The Holy 
War and The Holy State, the proceeds of two or 
three years’ sale of which Williams may have had 
in hand: “no stationer,” said Fuller, “had ever 
lost by me.” The petition in question was unac- 
companied with the other usual documents, showing 
the condition of Fuller’s estate at this time; but 
details connected with this inte resting literary pro- 
perty would be of value. Fuller duly made the 
composition. He was prudent enough to keep 
“in” with a few men of note on the Parliamentary 
side ; and the negociation, though entered upon by 
the witty parson with a bad grace, was rendered 
less unpleasant than it might otherwise have been. 
These very articles he afterwards twice eulogized : 
“the best made and best kept articles ” ; 
both as penned and performed, the best in Eng- 
land.” And it was to their protection that he 
largely attributed his peaceable enjoyment of his 
parsonage at Waltham Abbey. 

The document itself is not wanting in some 
Fullerian touches. “ Honourable Committee” is 
not Fuller’s epithet ; this adjective is written by 
the clerk who enters in the corner the date upon 
which he received the petition. Fuller's adjective, 
which looks like ‘ ‘worship',” being scored out. I 
wonder whether Fuller consoled himself with the 


* articles, 


benefit of 





line of “our comedian,” “And Brutus is an 
honourable man.” In the large letters, however, of 
the word Crown (xnAixous yedppacw, Gal. vi..11), 
Fuller manages, in a way quite his own, to attest 
his loyalty to the fallen monarchy, which, in the 
person of the King, had (only a few days before 
the receipt of the petition) ridden out of Oxford in 
disguise to join the Scotch army. There is, finally, 

a set purpose in the vagueness of the closing phrase, 

which does not even get to the usual “ ever pray. 

The caligraphy is “remarkab ly free, and full of 
character. The very fine signature is similar to 
Fuller’s autograph in the University Subscription 
Book, Cambridge (1635), and to other tracings in 
my possession. 

This curious and interesting document is appear- 
ing in fac-simile in chap. xiv. of my almost-com- 
pleted Life of Dr. Fuller, for which, it may be 
allowed me to mention, I should be glad to hear 
of any autograph letters or inedited particulars 
connected with Fuller, his works, &e. 

Joun Eeuineton Battey. 

Stretford, Manchester. 


LADY HELEN. 

For the following copy of this Ballad, written 
many years ago by Miss Margaret Tytler, daughter 
of Colonel Tytler, and Miss Isabella Erskine of 
Alva (as the late Mr. C. K. Sharpe has noted), w 
are indebted to Mr. D. Laing, Edinburgh :— 


“ Lady Helen sat in her bower sae green, 
And sang sae sweet and clear, 
Nae sound was heard but the water's flow, 
For the birds were hush'd to hear. 


Fair as the hawthorn’s milk-white flower 
Was that lady's face to see, 

And glossy was the auburn lock 
Waved o’er her hazel ee. 

And aye she sung sae sweet and clear 
The guid green woods amang ; 

*O, speed ye weel my ain true love ! 
Lord William tarrys lang.’ 

And by than came Sir Ronald Graeme, 
As he rede on wi’ speed ; 

But when he heard that witching voice, 
He turned his horse’s head. 


And aye he gazed upon her face, 
And on her neck o’ snaw ; 

‘Oh, mony a face, a form, I've seen, 
But this outstrips them a’. 

* O, lady, leave your birchen bower, 
And come and be my bride ; 

I'll gie ye lands baith fair and wide, 
And a’ ye’ll ask beside 

‘ Proud stands my castle ‘mang yon trees, 
And fair its turrets shine ; 

That sall be yours, and mair than these, 
Oh, lady, be but mine.’ 


‘I see your castle ’mang the trees, 
Your lands baith fair and wide ; 

But were they twice as wide and fair, 
I'll never be your bride. 
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‘ Lord William is my ain true love, 
And oh, he’s dear to me ! 

Oh, what were a’ your lands and towers 
To ae blink o’ his lightsome ee. 


‘And what to me were a’ your bribes 
Or yet your artfu’ wiles ; 

For dearer far to my fond heart, 
My William's sunny smiles.’ 


Sir Ronald turn’d him round in haste, 
Wi' rage flash’d his dark ee : 
‘Though ye refuse to be my bride, 
Dame, ye shall gang wi’ me !’ 
Then quickly flew Sir Ronald on, 
Bounding o'er rock and moor ; 
Nor slack’d his rein, nor turn’d him round, 
Till he reach’d his castle door. 


‘Come hither, now, my little page, 
Come quickly here, I pray ; 

Be sure ye tell my trusty men 
To be here by break o’ day. 

‘ And let them come wi’ horse and sword, 
And let them come wi’ might, 

For I maun flee to guid green wood 
Swift as the morning’s light.’ 

The morning brought his trusty men 
As soon as it was light, 

And off they flew to guid green wood, 
Nor look'd to left or right. 


The sun shone fair on rock and tree, 
Glinting the woods amang ; 

The little birds frae spray to spray 
Pour’d forth their matin song. 

Oh, wha wud trust a summer’s morn, 
When fairest it appears ? 

At morn the sun that brightest shows 
The aftest sets in tears. 


Sir Ronald reach'd the guid green wood, 
And reach'd the lady’s bower, 

Where loue her peacefu’ dwelling stood, 
He lighted at the door. 


First knocking gently at the gate, 
Than louder by degrees, 

But still nae sound but the morning's blast 
Came sighing through the trees. 


And now he knock’d baith loud and lang, 
And thunder’d now in rage, 

When through a window high he spied 
The lady’s trusty page. 


‘Come down, come down, ye tardy boy, 
And ope the gate, I pray, 
For I maun see your lady fair, 
Without or let or stay. 
“I bring a message frae her love, 
Lord William sent me here; 
So quickly come and let me in, 
In sooth, you 've nought to fear.’ 


‘If from Lord William straight ye come, 
_ Your message plainly give ; 

No man sall come within this gate 
Without my lady’s leave.’ 

‘ The message is of secret sort, 
No one the words may hear; 

Lord William bade me whisper them 
Soft in his lady’s ear.’ 


Then slow came down the little page, 
And slowly op’d the door ; 








The men rush’d in, and quickly laid 
Him senseless on the floor. 


Nor stopp'd they till they got within 
The lady's chamber fair: 

And there they found her braiding up 
Her locks o’ auburn hair. 


Which shining i’ the summer's sun, 
Glitter'd like threads o’ gold ; 

But when she saw Sir Ronald’s face, 
I trow her hand grew cold. 


*O come ye here, Sir Ronald Graeme, 
With huntsman’s hound and horn 
You're bold to come within my gates 

Sue early in the morn.’ 


Nae word Sir Ronald spake again, 
But straight went up in haste, 
And threw his treacherous arm around 
The gentle Helen’s waist. 
And on he rode as arrow swift 
Doth flee frae bended bow ; 
Nor look’d he to the left or right, 
But straight rush'd on, I trow. 


They had na gone on measur'd mile, 
A Scottish mile but one, 

When looking up, they clearly saw 
A horseman coming on. 

A knight he seem’d, of loftiest mien, 
On proudest courser borne ; 

When Helen through her tears discern'd 
Lord William’s manly form. 

*O save me, save me, William dear, 
In time of greatest need ; 

These men have torn me frae my home, 
And borne me here with speed.’ 

And when he heard his Helen's voice, 
He rush'd upon the foe ; 

And aiming well his trusty blade, 
Soon laid Sir Ronald low. 


And well his trusty blade he used, 
And firm as rock he stood ; 

But soon by numbers overpower'd, 
Lay weltering in his blood. 

Sir Ronald gathering strength to aim 
At him a deadly dart, 

Fair Helen saw, and rushing in, 
Receiv'd its fatal smart. 


When, sinking down on William's breast 
Where he extended lay, 

She turn’d on him her heavy ee, 
And soft was heard to say : 


* How sweet to me thus to receive 
My William’s parting breath !’ 

In life alone each other loved, 
Nor sever’d are in death. 


That ee where love and pity beam‘d, 
Oh, ’twas a waefu’ sight, 

To see it closed for aye, and sunk 
In mirkest shades o’ night. 


Lord William raised himself to throw 
On her a parting look, 

And thus in faultering accents low 
His latest words he spoke : 

*Oh, Helen, Helen, fairest love, 
My ain betrothed bride ! 

And maun my bridal couch be here, 

Down by thy clay cold side?’ 
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He said, and then wi’ feeble hand 
He op’d his mantle wide, 

That he might let the life blood flow 
More freely frae his side. 


Again he look’d wi’ speechless woe 
Where still his Helen lay, 

Then breathed to heaven a secret prayer, 
And sigh’d his soul away. 


They bore them to the guid green wood, 
To Helen’s birchen bower, 

And then they laid their matchless forms 
Low on its grassy floor. 


Ye need na warble, little birds, 
Your lays sae saft and clear, 

For the voice that echoed through your woods 
Ye never more sall hear. 


They made a grave by the birchen bower, 
Where the waters murmuring flow ; 

And there in ithers arms they sleep, 
Where sweetest violets blow.” 


AN UNPUBLISHED LETTER OF BERNARD 
BARTON (1784-1849). 
“ Woodbridge, 3, 29", 1822. 
“My dear Friend, 

“T am not going to pester thee with a long letter this 
time, for divers good and sufficient reasons: in the first 
place I have not time ; in the second my head aches, in 
that I can hardly see what I do write ; in the third and 
last place, I am almost as deficient in spirits as in either 
health or time—so much fora dull preface to a stupid 
letter. 

“ As I told thee in my last some of my fine specula- 
tions for putting my Book into the hands of Royalty, I 
cannot in common honesty do less than tell thee they 
have failed in toto, and that I bid fair to be with the 
shepherd in As You Like /t, in a parlous situation ‘——’ (I 
do not like to write such words, however provoked to it) 
‘like an ill-roasted egg, all on one side,’—for certainly I 
can never give a reply affirmative to the query— 

* Wast ever at Court ?’ 

“ The long and short of the business is that Bloomfield’s 
retirement, or whatever it may be called, has rendered my 
friend's channel of presentation hopeless, and having since 
written myself to Pord Liverpool, though I had the honor 
of a very prompt and polite note from Fife House, it was 
not to my purpose; I therefore wash my hands of all 
courtly speculations, and shrink again into my original 
obscurity. I have written to apprize Southey that, after 
a good deal of shuffling of the cards, we cannot turn up a 
King; a Knave we might, perhaps, but they are to be 
had without going to Court for them. All I can meet 
with, and a most ominous suit it is, are Spades by the 
fours and fives—putting one in mind of Cowper's mourn- 
ful simile :— 

‘ With spades, the emblems of untimely doom.’ 

“ Well, there is no help for it that I know of; if there be, 

Southey will, I doubt not, point it out for my Publisher's 

but I must beg to transfer to said Publisher all 
uture presentationary arrangements. I am quite sick of 
the whole affair. 

**I wrote thee a letter with a budget of others to 
Magazines, Reviews, Xc., in case Boys should send my 
Books to such things. But I wrote rather because I 
thought he would think it odd thy Copy alone should be 
unaccompanied than from any other cause. It is quite 


needless for me to tell thee anything of either my hopes 
or fears or feelings of any kind; with thee‘I have never 


| 





disguised them. But this embarras about Royalty, I 
could not well decline telling thee. Every man, as the 
old proverb says, does one silly thing in his life. I thought 
the many I had done kept me out of harm’s way; but 
I must needs write myself down an Ass, and so I inscribed 
The Napoleon to the King, and then I shall be inquired 
of —Well, and how did his Majesty receive the book! or, 
what did his Majesty say to it? However, when I t 
to think seriously about it, I cannot reproach myself 
for what I did, nor any other persons for their advice to 
do it. I took counsel's opinion first (literary, not legal), 
which I thought infallible on such a point, and was 
assured nothing was more easy, and that the King could 
not fail to be gratified by it; and having done what was 
in my power to render the thing more than a mere form, 
I cannot be very angry with myself on the subject. 
** Thine ever truly, 
“ B. Barto.” 
Wm. Wrient. 


PARALLEL PASSAGES. 
“ Wnuere 1s Fancy BRED!”— 
** Tell me where is fancy bred, 
Or in the heart or in the head? 
How begot, how nourished ? 
Reply, reply. 
It is engender’d in the eyes, 
With gazing fed ; and fancy dies 
In the cradle where it lies.” 
Merchant of Venice, Act iii., se. 2. 
In the Euphues of Lyly is the following :— 
“For as by Basill the scorpion is engendered, and by 
meanes of the same hearb is destroyed : so love which by 
time and fancie is bred in an idle head, is by time and 
fancie banished from the heart: or as the salamander 
which being a long space nowrished in the fire, at the 
last quencheth it, so affection having taken hold of the 
fancie, and living, as it were, in the minde of the lover, 
in tract of tyme altereth and chaungeth the heate, and 
turneth it to chilnesse.”’ 


“ ALCIDES’ SHOES.”— 

* Blanch.—O, well did he become that lion’s robe, 
That did disrobe the lion of that robe ! : 

“ Bastard.—It lies as sightly on the back of him 
As great Alcides’ shoes upon an ass. 

But, ass, Ill take that burden from your back, 
Or lay on that shall make your shoulders crack.” 
King John, Act ii., sc. 1. 

Many editors read Alcides’ shows, following the 
emendation of one of the commentators. In 
Euphues, Lyly speaks of Hercules’ shoe :— 

“ My sonnes (mine age giveth me the priviledge of that 
terme, and your honesties can-not refuse it) you are too 
young to understand matters of state, and were you elder 
to knowe them it were not for your estates. And, there- 
fore, me thinketh, the time were but lost in pullying 
Hercules’ shooe upon an Infant's foot, or in setting Atlas 
burthen on a childes shoulder, or to bruse your backes 
with the burthen of a whole kingdome.” 

W. L. Rusntoy. 





Cettic Puttotocy.—What is sometimes put 
forward under this title is really offensive to 
common sense. Let a man utterly ignorant of 
Irish, Gaelic, or Welsh, open a dictionary, and 
pick out monosyllables, and then chop up any 
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combination of words into syllables, and alter 
consonants and vowels ad libitum;—he can 
make the words of any language pass for so- 
called Celtic. The most sublimely absurd speci- 
men of this process was published about thirty- 
five years ago, by the late Sir William Jethany, 
in 2 vols. 8vo., entitled Etruria Celtica. Certain 
recent attempts in this line may, possibly, be ironi- 
ally intended to throw ridicule on such 1 tences 
to the “ philosophy of languages.” ah 


CORRECTIONS FOR THE GLOSSARIAL INDEX OF 
Dan Micuet’s “ Ayensire or Inwit.” By Dr. 
Rich. Morris. Early English Text Society. 

“ Asoyny” is not “to strive, busy,” but essoiner, 
“excuse ” (Burguy, under soir). 

“Bosyne,” not “sound,” but “trumpet”; O. 
French, bosine. It cannot be connected with A.S 
bysen, as A.S. y becomes ¢ in the Ayenbite. 

“Hes” is és, “esca, meat for animals,” not 
“ hare.” 

“Hod,” héd, had, “order,” not “ consecration 
hood,” though “ clerkes yhoded” occurs two lines 
above. 

“Layt” = léit, “fulgur,” not “light,” which is 
“lizt” in the Aye nbite. 

“ Oplet a upleded, or up lede’d, upleads, sur- 
sum ducit, not “ to starve.” 

“Raymi” cannot mean “to accuse,” nor can it 
be compared with A.S. reomian ery out), which, 
moreover, is found only in Bosworth’s Dictionary : 
it probably means “rapere.” See my Dictionary, 
2nd edit., p. 394. 

“Smite,” smite, ictus, not “sound, voice.” 

“Sperringe” (p. 53, not 52) cannot mean “a 
sparrow ”—O.E. sparwe, A.S. spearpa; it seems to 
be the substantive of sperren (claudere), taken as 
capture, 

“Ssepp” schepp, s¢ heppe p, “ forms, shapes,” not 
giveth reward.” 

pe “Ssornede,” a mistake for ssoruede (as the 
note says, “ Looks like ssorued in MS.” schorvede, 
scurf-ede, rendered ine xactly by “ seabk y.” 

“Ste mpe ” is & nonentity ; steppe as queried i 
the margin) is the right reading ; besides aoe 
could not be compared with stump en (offendere 
which would require stompe. 

“Waynye,” not = wanie, “diminish,” but a 
mistake for wayuye. See my Dictionary. p. 545, 
LV. waiven. 

“Wage ” ge an A.S. pagu (cmp. O.E. 
lage AS. lagu), O. H. Germ., waga; it cannot 
be A.S. pa q, which would become O.E. wéi (emp. 
OE. m i, mer AS. nurg). 

Were),” not “ becomes weary,” but “defends.” 

Yzendred,” if not isindred, deliquatus 
(Dictionary, p. 441), it is = isundred, separatus, 
which, indeed, would be etter suit the sound-system 
of the . Lyenbite (e—A.S. 1 %: ified ” is a mere 
random gloss. p. H. STRATMANN. 

Krefeld. 


“ 








Scurne.—This word, in the first part of the 
Chronicle of Robert Manning, of Brunne (which I 
am now editing for the Rolls Series), means “ to 
shrink, as from fear ; to avoid, turn or flee from.” 
To quote only two instances :— 

“ He leyde his hand to Caliborne, 


pat neucre for armes wolde scurne.” 0,886 
“ For Arthur saw pey wolde nought scurne, 
He gaf pem strokes wy) Caliborne.” 3,920 


This meaning may doubtless be explained as a 
secondary one from that of “scorn,” a feeling 
which is naturally markt by turning away ; but 
may it not also be connected with A.S. scunian, 
shun, if an 7 is ever introduced in like manner. 
Compare (with Mr. H. Sweet) A.S. hds, hoarse. 
Will Mr. Wepewoop and Dr. StraTMann tell us 
what they think ? 

Rowe. Can any reader give me an early use of 
the word roll (pass over) in ‘this form, or otherwise 
explain its use in the following passage !— 

“ benne bygynnes pe lough to flowe, 
and ouer pe bankes to renne & rowe.” 
R. Brunne’s Chron., i. 10,338. 
And these in Piers Plowman, quoted in Dr. 
STRATMANN’s excellent Dictionary :- 

“ Rawen ? pe day rowep Langl., c. 2,114 ; (pe day) 
rowed (pret), b. 18, 123 

I should refer the latter instance to “ roll,” pass 
over, as byhowe occurs for behold in my text, and 
the former one, pl shall ly, to rowe, turn red The 
meaning “rush” does not suit the Plowman pas- 
sages, though it does the Brunne one. And Mr. 
Halliwell is no doubt right in giving that sense to 
the word in Beves of Hamptoun, where the second 
attack of the “fleande nedder” on Sir Beves is 
spoken of, p. 61 

“ Upon agen the nadder rowe, 
And breide awei his right browe.” 





v- 


But then, what does rowe, rush, come from ? 
F, J. FURNIVALL. 


Eprrraru upon Dr. Joun Davenant, BisHop 
rF Satispury.—David Lloyd in his Memoires, &e., 

p. 283, quotes a long epitaph upon Bishop 
Davenant beginning :— 

“Hic jacet omnigene eruditionis modesta (sic) 
Epitome. Cui judicium quod asservit maxime discre- 
tiorum” (sic), &c. 

It is given with similar inexactitude in Cassan’s 
Bps. of Salisbury, vol. i. part ii. 117. This is not 
the same epitaph which is inscribed upon the 
mural tablet to his memory in the south aisle of 
the choir of Salisbury Cathedral, where the bishop 
was buried. The latter begins :— 

“Monumentorum omnium Jonanyis DAVENANTII 
minime Perenne Quid Loquatur Audi. Natus Londini,” 
&e. 

From whence is the former epitaph copied ? 


J. E. B. 
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Trapes AND Catuiines.—The fact may not 
have been noted that in our country towns those 
who deal in books and prints are the only trades- 
men who put “sellers” on their signboards. We 
have iron-monger, tea-dealer, hop-merchant, corn- 
factor, beer-retailer, furniture-broker, patent-medi- 
cine-vendor, watch-maker, news-agent, shoe-ware- 
house ; also cloth-ier, jewel-er, hat-ter, drug-gist, 
and, of course, draper, grocer, &c.; but only, I 
believe, print and book sellers. A printmonger 
would set us all a-staring, and a bookist would 
savour of Artemus Ward! A. R. 

Croeswylan, Oswestry. 


Human Boyes, &c., FOUND UNDER THE DINING- 
room Fioor or THe Recrory at PasseNHuAM, 
co. Nortuamproy.—Being lately on a visit at 
Passenham Manor, we were startled by the rector 
of the parish appearing in a great state of excite- 
ment, on 15th September, to say that a skeleton 
had been found just under the floor of his dining- 
room. We went at once to inspect; and, sure 
enough, in a corner of the room there were several 
bones of what had once been a human body ; they 
were huddled together, and our first surmise was 
that some foul play had at some time or another 
taken place, and a body been disposed of in this 
manner. However, next day, on further excava- 
tions being made, many bones and skulls were 
found, some with the jaws pretty perfect. The 
skulls are of a very low type, displaying in some 
of them little or no room for forehead, but receding 
straight back from the eyes. The curious thing is 
that they should be so near the surface, only just 
under the flooring. The house is situated very 
near the churchyard ; but these bones, from their 
appearance, must have been buried all at one time, 
and the bodies generally lay from west to east. 
The house is about 300 years old ; the beams of 
the floor were completely eaten through with dry 
rot. There is a tradition amongst the parishioners 
that at some time or another a very great battle 
took place near this spot, but what battle it was 
there is no means of tracing from the popular 
tradition, which is simply that a great battle did 
take place at some time or another close to the 
place. D. C. E. 
The Crescent, Bedford. 


Mr. Rovat, Duntop.—This gentleman was the 
second minister of the parish of Dunlop, Ayrshire, 
after the Revolution. The following two anecdotes 
are told regarding him by a successor (Dr. Brisbane). 
The church officer was complaining one day to Mr. 
Rouat’s servant that her master was too much with 
the gentles (gentry), and received for answer, that 
her “‘ master had Scripture for that ; for says the 
Apostle, ‘Lo we turn to the Gentiles.’” He was 
convinced and relieved. When the Sacrament was 
dispensed in country places, it was the great occa- 
sion for collecting people, not only of the parish, 





but of the adjoining parishes. When the Sacra- 
ment was for the first time to be celebrated by 
Mr. Rouat’s successor, Miss Dunlop (of Dunlop, 
afterwards Lady Wallace) came to church rather 
early, and expressed to an old servant her satis- 
faction at seeing the house so decently filled. 
“ Madam,” said the old man, “ this is naething to 
what I hae see in Mr. Rouat’s time. I hae heard 
the boogers (beams) cracking at six o'clock o’ the 
mornin’.” “ The boogers cracking, James ; what do 
you mean?” asked Miss Dunlop. “ Yes, madam,” 
continued James; “I hae seen the folk in his 
time sitting in the balks* of the kirk like bykest 


o’ bees.” Sern Wait. 


Oss1an.—The enclosed cutting is from a recent 
book catalogue issued by Messrs. Sandell & 


Smith :— 

“ Ossian’s Poems, translated by James Macpherson, 
2 vols. 8vo. calf, 6s. 1790. From the library of F. C. 
Husenbeth, of Norwich, with the following singular 
Note on the back of the title-page to vol. 1:—‘F. C, 
Fraser, of Lovat, Esq., told me that he was informed by 
the Right Rev. Bp. MacDonald, that Mrs. Fraser, of 
Culbokie, to his certain knowledge had MS. copies of 
several of Ossian’s Poems long before Macpherson pub- 
lished them, that she lent them to Macpherson, but he 
never returned them.—F. C. HusEnBETH. 

“*Ap. 12th, 1828.’” CYRIL. 

BuoNAPARTEAN Retics.—I made a note of 
what follows. No date was given to the auction: 

“ At the sale, at Mr. Bullock’s museum, of the articles 
taken by the Prussians in Flanders, belonging to the 
first Napoleon, nothing could exceed the eagerness with 
which they were bought up. The following statement 
of the prices given for some of the things will serve to 
show in what estimation these relics were held :— 

The worn-out carriage £168 0 0 
Small opera-glass .. 5 0 0 
Tooth-brush 313 6 
Snuff-box 166 19 6 


Military stock, or collar 117 0 
Old slippers . one , 10 0 
Razor (common) ... , 440 
Piece of sponge ‘ as 017 6 
Shaving-brush : : ‘ 314 0 
Shirt 25 0 
Comb ; 100 
Shaving-box 2. 
Pair of old gloves . 1 0 0 
Old pocket handkerchief 1 ll 6 


“« Many other articles were sold for prices equally high.” 
Frepk. RULE. 

Ashford. 

MarriaGE Prospectinc.—In the department 
Du Nord there exists an old belief that, when 
two marriages take place at the same time, the 
bride who leaves the church before the other will 
have a boy for her first child. Two weddings 
were celebrated simultaneously a few days back at 
Archies, in that department. The ceremony over, 
the two couples with their friends hastened to 
reach the door, and arrived there just at the same 


. Balks, bauks —rafters. + Bykes = hives. 
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time. The situation became embarrassing, for the 
two parties had stopped and exchanged looks of 
defiance. Fortunately, the mayor was a man of 
resources, for he stepped forward, and, giving an 
arm to each of the young wives, took them out 
together, to the great relief of all the friends on 
both sides. Everarp Home CoLeman. 
Brecknock Road. 





Queries. 

[We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. ] 





Girts To THE Executioner.—In the month of 
February, 1826, one Cockerel, seemingly a person 
of good education, was hanged at the Old Bailey, 
for a forgery on the Bristol Bank. While being 
pinioned, he placed his wrists in a parallel direc- 
tion, saying: “ That’s the way, I think.” The 
officer was about to place his hands flat together, 
when he said: “Oh, no! I must have the use of 
my hands. I have a gift in this” (his right hand). 
His wrists being placed in the usual way, he said : 
“Oh, I suppose I can open my hands—oh, yes.” 
... . Before the rope was put round his neck, he 
turned to the populace, and bowed two or three 
times. He then surrendered himself into the 
hands of the executioners ; and whilst one of them 
was adjusting the rope, he presented him with the 
“gift” which he had alluded to while being 
pinioned, and which was understood to be a 
sovereign. Can any reader of “N. & Q.” call to 
mind a later instance of a “ gift” being presented 
to the hangman, in situ? It would be curious to 
know at what precise period the practice (if practice 
it were) was discontinued. All students of history 
have marked the frequency with which noblemen 
and gentlemen (from Charles I. to Charles Rad- 
cliffe) doomed to the block for high treason, 
presented the headsman with a gratuity, “lest 
they should be put to pain”; but this feeing of 
the hangman, beyond his traditional guerdon of 
thirteenpence halfpenny and the culprit’s clothes, 
strikes me as singular. 

Georce Aueustus SALA. 

Brompton. 


St. Pauy’s CATHEDRAL AND IRISH D1ocEsEs.— 
Dean Milman, in his Annals of St. Paul's Cathe- 
dral, p. 160, says :— 

“The archives of St. Paul's still contain copies of in- 
dulgences issued from the year 1261 to 1387. They 
extend to almost every diocese in England and Wales, 
commencing with Bangor, &c. Ireland answered freely 
to the appeal. Seven dioceses appear, Emly and Leighlin 
twice,” &c. 

What other Irish dioceses answered the appeal ? 
W as Cork of the number ! R. C. 





MSS. Query.—In 1762, Mr. A. C. Ducarell, 
Commissary of the City and Diocese of Canter- 
bury, issued proposals for publishing a general 
Repertory of the Endowments of Vicarages. Only 
those relating to the dioceses of Canterbury and 
Rochester appear to have been printed, but he left 
considerable MS. collections towards at least 
twelve other dioceses. Can any reader of 
“N. & Q.” inform me in what library these MSS. 
are now preserved / 

IMPROPRIATE Recrories.—Where can I find a 
list of the present holders of impropriate rectories 
in Kent and Sussex? Is there any Blue Book on 
the subject ? Nomis. 


Fixps.—In the Head Master’s house at Harrow 
are two public rooms for the use of his boarders. 
Previous to the head-mastership of Dr. Butler, 
whom Lord Byron “treated rebelliously,” and 
“would never think of asking to dine at Newstead,” 
these public rooms consisted of the “hall” and 
the “ play-room.” The latter was open to all, but 
the “hall” was regarded as a sort of club-room, 
excepting at meal times. The members of the club 
were first “‘ rolled in,” not “enrolled” by name in 
a list, but actually “rolled in” by being pelted 
the back of the head serving for the mark) for 
the space of one minute, with hard nodules or rolls 
of dough by all members present. This club con- 
sisted exclusively of upper fifth-form boys. The 
candidate gave in his name some days previous 
for admission, when the head boy immediately sent 
an order to the baker for a certain number of 
“finds,” as these hard rolls were called, which 
were rebaked every morning up to the day of 
election or inauguration, till they were almost as 
solid as baked clay ; and at nine o’clock of the 
morning, fixed for the “rolling in,” they were 
placed in heaps on a long table, which occupied 
one side of the “hall,” a heap against the chair or 
“ stall,” as it was called, of each member present, 
who was attended by a fag to pick up the rolls 
and return them to his “master.” The candidate 
then knelt down on a form at the opposite side of 
the room, with his face to the wall, resting his 
face on his hands upon a table placed there for the 
purpose, and for one minute only the “finds” were 
showered with the utmost rapidity upon his devoted 
head, leaving painful bruises to be endured for 
many weeks afterwards. What is the root of the 
word “finds”? Is it the Saxon findig, solid, 
plump, firm, hard ?-—and how did it find its way 
into Harrow School ? JamMEs Bouy. 


NumisMAtic QuERy.—Was the figure of a bull 
at any time used as an armorial bearing by the 
Popes of Rome /—and can the Rajput coins having 
a mounted knight on one side, and a bull couchant 





Cork, 


on the reverse, be identified as belonging to the 
early Crusaders ? E. 
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Grorce Morianp.—Can any reader tell me 
where the original picture by George Morland is 
of which the subject is, three sailors drinking 
round a table, outside an inn; a fourth sitting on 
the ground smoking; a girl on the inn-steps over- 
looking the party, on right of picture; on left a 
boat under a pollard oak? It has been engraved. 
INQUISITOR. 


Matrnew Carter.—Does the original manu- 
script of Matthew Carter's Relation of that as 
honourablk as unfortunate expedition of Kent, 
Essex, and Colchester exist? The book was first 
printed in 1650; there is also a Colchester reprint 
of it, undated, but, probably, of about 1770. 
Does the reprint follow the original with exact- 
ness, or are there additions or omissions ? 


A. O VaR 
Croypon Monks. Isles 


Canto iv., 8. 


In Scott’s Lord of the 
t) are these lines : 

** Let London Burghers mourn their Lord, 

And Croydon monks his praise record.” 

To what monks of Croydon did Scott refer? I 
cannot find in Froissart (who was secretary to 
Philippa, the Queen of Edward IIL.) anything 
connecting the author with Croydon. 
Curnpert W. Jounson. 


Aiurric’s “Lire or 8. Oswavp.”—Will any one 
inform me where this work is to be found, or fur- 
nish a reference to the extract stated to have been 
made from it in the paper on King Oswald by the 
late Mr. Cockayne in “N. & @.” of the 17th 
May, 1873? H. W. L. 


sEARDS.—Can any reader of “ N. & Q.” inform 
me in which country in Europe arose, in the 
sixteenth century, the fashion of shaving the 
beard with the exception of the mustaches and a 
small tuft on the chin? There are engraved 
portraits, in which the beard is thus represented, 
of Sir Philip Sidney, who died in 1586, and of 
Francesco Salviati, the Florentine painter, whose 
death occurred in 1563. In France the fashion 
appears to have been adopted about 1600. 

Raupn N, James. 
Ashford, Kent. 


“Tue Biste THe pest HANDBOOK TO PALes- 
TINE.”—Can any of your readers recall the name 
of the artist who speaks of “ the Bible as the best 
Handbook to Palestine,” and give the reference ? 
I have met the quotation in a work on Palestine. 


B. 


“Trusty Trosax.”—Where is the expression 
“Trusty Trojan” to be met with in verse? Is 
“Trusty Greek” to be found anywhere? I think 
not, but should like to be informed. The ancient 


Greeks have always appeared to me as a crafty, 
tricky, and double-tongued race. 


A READER. 








Motyyevx Famity.—Who was the widow of 
Sir Thomas de Molyneux, in 1387 or 1388 ? 

Strance AND Latimer Famities.—Can any 
one kindly help me to ascertain the parentage of 
the two ladies named below ? 

Constance, first wife of Richard, Lord Strange 
of Knokyn ; living 1428. 

Anne, wife of Thomas, 
broke ; living 1367-1402. 

Tue CHARTULARY OR REGISTER 01 
Horton Priory, Kent.—Is this in existence? 
Hasted speaks as having, in his day, seen it. I 
believe it was formerly in the Surrenden Dering 
Collection of MSS, now, alas, unhappily dispersed. 
I should much like to examine it. IRS 


Lord Latimer of Bray- 


HERMENTRUDI 


Monks. 


TitLe or CLARENCE.—Wanted the name and 
date of a magazine which contained a paper, 
written, I think, by Dr. Donaldson, on this title. 

E. R. W. 

Venomous Snakes.—I have not been able to 
ascertain from any works on this subject what 
natural obstacles prevent, for instance, the Indian 
cobra from emigrating much farther westward than 
it seems to have done. Have peculiar strata any- 
thing to do with its restriction to certain localities? 
I can understand such obstacles in the case of an 
island. Inthe West Indies, I believe that venomous 
snakes are confined to only two islands, of which 
St. Lucia isone. On a continent, I cannot under- 


stand how the limit is strictiy defined. 5. 
EXxEcuToR AND ADMINISTRATOR.—In the notice 
of the author, by W. R. Browell, prefixed to Thi 
History of the Church of England, by J. B. 5. 
Carwithen, &c., 1849, we are told that he died in 
1832, and “ appointed his brother, the Rev. W. Car- 
withen, D.D., his sole executor and administrator.” 
What this means I do not know, for it is a contra- 
diction. Does it mean that he appointed him 
“sole executor and residuary legatee”? Because 
a person can be sole executor and yet not take a 
penny of the testator’s property. But the word 
“administrator” would imply that he died in- 
testate, when executor would be out of place. A 
reference to the will would clear up the obscurity ; 
unfortunately, this is a will students are not 
allowed to see without paying for the privilege. 
OupHar Hamst. 
Printers’ Error.—There is in some work by 
Hume or Gibbon a statement, that in reprinting 
one of his books, the printers transferred a note 
from the foot of the page into the text, making it 
read as part of the body of the work. I shall feel 
much obliged if any reader of “ N. & Q.” will help 
me to ascertain where this statement occurs. It 
is probably in some controversial work, but I have 
sought for it without success in Gibbon’s reply to 
Davis on the fifteenth and sixteenth chapters of the 
Decline and Fall. J. W. 
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American Wortuties.—Information isrequested 


of the date of birth and death (if deceased) of 
Daniel Webster, General Winfield Scott, Alexander 


Hamilton, Commodore Perry, Henry Clay, Jackson, 
Jefferson, and Stanton ; alsoof Belgrano, Rivadavia, 
San Martin, General Balcarce, Dr. Moreno of the 
Argentine Republic. 

A few particulars as to profession, &c., would be 


acceptable. Perhaps some American reader of 


“N.& Q.” will oblige by replying direct to 
Joun A, Fow.er. 
55, London Road, Brighton. 


Booth and Hurron.—In Hamper’s Life of | 


Dugdale, pp. 110, 140, mention is made of “ Booth’s 
Collections,” retrieved by him, and that “Shaw 


found Booth’s (of Witton) pedigrees with Darwin of 


Derby in 1791.” What are these collections and 
pedigrees, and’ where can they be seen? This 
Darwin must have been the poet of that name, who 
removed from Lichfield to Derby, and died there 
in 1802. In Hutton’s History of Birmingham, ed. 
1819, 460-1, a certain old family in the neighbour- 
hood of that time is casually mentioned, but not 
by name. Is it known to what family Hutton 
alludes? Perhaps Mr. Jewitt can say ? 
C. CHATTOCK. 
Castle Bromwich. 


AUTHORS AND QuoTATIONS WANTED :— 
“Cur sepultum fles, amice ? 
Flente sum felicior.” 
S. D. 8. 
“* Had I not found the slightest prayer 
That lips could speak, thy heart could move.’ 
M. E. 
** Prayer moves the arm 
Which moves the world, 
And brings salvation down.” 
Dera. 
“The only moon I see, Biddy, 
Is one small star asthore, 
And that's fornenst the very cloud 
It was behint before.” 
R. R. 
_ “ The old old story, as old as woman's love, and man’s 
inconstancy.”’ 
Joun Picxrorp, M.A. 


The Latin original of “ Read histories, lest a 
history you become.” J. E. B. 


“If you note where your right foot doth fall when 
you first hear the cuckoo, and afterward dig up the earth 
from the place, wheresoever that earth be sprinkled 
there will no fleas breed.” 


The late Mr. Thomas Oliphant used to quote 
the above in his lectures. Can you refer me to 
his authority ? Wittiam H, Cummines. 

Arts Club, Hanover Square, W. 





Replies. 
“PIERS THE PLOWMAN.” 
(4% 8. xi. 500; xii. 11, 97. 252.) 

I beg leave to protest against all and every 
of the absurdities in the reply by Mr. Dowe at 
the last of the above references. The word scop, 
for poet, is never spelt shepe, nor is the word used 
by any author, that I know of, much later than 
Layamon. A few instances of the use of shepe for 
scop, with references to authors of the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries would be worth all the 
arguments which Mr. Dower adduces. If he reads 
Early English literature till he meets with three or 
four such instances, he will know more about the 
matter than he does at present. As for deriving 
Piers Plowman from the Irish (!), it is mere non- 
sense. What next? 

The C-text of Piers the Plowman is now printed, 
and will be issued shortly. In my notes, to be 
printed in a future volume, I hope to make it 
quite clear that shepe means shepherd, and nothing 
else. Meanwhile, I hope that all who have any- 
thing to tell me about Piers the Plowman will 
kindly do so, in a private letter. 

Water W. SKEAtT. 

Cintra Terrace, Cambridge. 

“N. & Q.” coming to me in monthly parts, it 
is only very lately that I have seen Mr. SKEAT’S 
remarks on my interpretation of the introductory 
verses of the Vision, &c.; and in replying to them, 
to anticipate further comment on my ignorance of 
MSS., and of the poem itself, I will first avow 
that I know nothing of either, except what I have 
learnt from Mr. SxKeat’s edition. Mr. SKEAT 
says my explanation is nothing new; but he 
adduces nothing to show that my suggestion that 
the poet, in the second verse, refers to our Saviour’s 
words, “ wolves in sheep’s clothing,” has been before 
canvassed ; neither does he take any notice of 
another suggestion of mine, that these four verses 
are prefatory, and form no part of the poem itself. 
A good deal depends on this, since, if the narrative 
of the poem begins with them, they must describe 
the dress of the poet, and his setting forth on a 
particular morning, not his usual habit and manner 
of life. I have, however, somewhat modified the 
opinion expressed in my former letter, that he 
speaks of his general way of spending the summer. 
Mr. Sxeat informs me that in another passage, 
which I had not read, the words are— 

‘* Thus yrobed in russet, I romed aboute ;” 
the following words being (as quoted by Richard- 
son) “al asomer seson.” I now think, therefore, 
that the phrase is to be taken literally, and the 
first line may be as “One fine summer.” We 
might, therefore, accept Mr. Skeat’s note—“‘a 
May mornynge’ may be equivalent to once wpon 
a time”—were this all the difficulty ; but surely he 





is not warranted in asserting that “the poet says 
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in so many words that he dressed himself like an 
unholy hermit, which is a very different thing from 
an (apparently) holy monk”; alluding, I suppose, 
to my suggestion, that the sheep’s clothing meant 
his usual clerical dress, whatever it might be, not 
necessarily a monk’s, To me the poet seems to 
say more distinctly that he went out into the 
world in the habit of a (holy) hermit, being himself 
unholy of works. As before hinted, he may not 
be seriously and in earnest passing judgment on 
himself, but admitting that to wander about the 
world to hear the news was not (apparently) holy 
work. He may have thought that it was like an 
unholy hermit; but I do not see how he could have 
dressed like one except by assuming the profes- 
sional garb, alike of the holy and unholy. 

As regards the MSS., I certainly was ignorant 
that the author may have written shepe in one, and 
shepherd in another; but it would be difficult to 
make me believe that he did so, nor do I think 
Mr. Sxeat has much faith in “as I a shepherd 
were”; the rhythm alone is enough to condemn it ; 
and the substitution of shrobbes for shroudes in the 
first MS., which has shepherd, he seems to consider 
awkward. It would, in fact, do away with any 
allusion to the dress of sheep or shepherd, and 
leave the whole passage hopelessly unintelligible. 
I am sorry it should be thought that I have ex- 
pressed my opinion too dogmatically; I only 
wished to show no hesitation or doubt. 

I cannot say that I feel at all convinced that my 
opinions are erroneous. I have also formed opinions 
of my own respecting Langland himself, which, 
with permission, I will take this opportunity of 
ventilating. The most prominent idea is that, like 
the great reformer of the previous century, Roger 
Bacon, he was a friar. I have been led to this 
conclusion chiefly from the circumstance that there 
was in Langland’s time a house of Austin Friars at 
the Woodhouse, within three miles of Cleobury 
Mortimer ; and I think it strange that I have never 
seen this alluded to in connexion with him. Mr. 
Wright (Hist. Ludlow) says it was founded in the 
reign of Henry III. Mr. Blakeway, in his account 
of the monastery of Grey or Austin Friars at 
Shrewsbury, says, “they are said to have estab- 
lished themselves at the Woodhouses near Cleobury 
Mortimer, in Shropshire, their first English abode, 
A.D. 1252.” Here they were at the Reformation ; 
and their house and little farm were granted by 
Queen Mary, in the first year of her reign, to 
Thomas Reeve and George Cotton, gentlemen, of 
London, in consideration of a sum of money paid, 
the greater part for the use of her very dear brother 
Edward, late King of England, but part for herself. 
Keeping this in view, we will look over the prin- 
a circumstances and events, on which Mr. 
SkeEaT thinks we may rely with most confidence, 
and see how far they fall in with my theory respect- 
ing Langland:— 





e He was born about 4.D. 1332, probably at Cleobury 
Mortimer. His father and friencs put him to schoo] 
(possibly in the Monastery of Great Malvern), made g 
clerk or scholar of him, and taught him what holy writ 
meant.” 

From another passage it would seem probable, 
not only that he was sent to school in a monastery, 
but that he remained an inmate when his school. 
days were ended :— 

“He wore the clerical tonsure, probably as having 
taken minor orders, . . . . for, ever since his friends died 
who had first put him to school, he had found no kind of 
life that pleased him except to be in ‘ these long clothes,’ 
and by the help ef such (clerical) labour as he had been 
bred up to he contrived, not only to live ‘in London, but 
upon London’ also.” 

Now, there is nothing to connect him with Mal- 
vern, except that he makes the Malvern Hills the 
scene of his vision ; but he does this in a way to 
negative the supposition that he lived in the imme- 
diate neighbourhood ; he was “ wery forwandred” 
(wearied out with wandering.—Glos. Index). Sup- 
posing, then, that he belonged to the neighbourhood 
of Cleobury, is it not more probable that his friends 
may have sent the boy to school at the Woodhouse, 
the friars being everywhere the great promoters of 
education, and that he may have become one him- 
self? As such, the wandering life he speaks of 
would be his profession, whilst at Malvern, or in 
any house of regulars, it would not be permitted. 
Being within a twenty miles’ walk, he may have 
made the Malvern Hills a favourite haunt, making 
his cell at the Woodhouse his home. From this 
he would be excluded by his marriage, and may 
then have gone up to London to support his wife 
and child in the way Mr. Sxeart describes. 

But the strongest support of my idea that he 
was an Austin Friar is, I think, to be found in the 
shroudes, long clothes, russet or gray russet, to which 
he so often alludes, and to which he seems to have 
clung with so much fondness, the greater, perhaps, 
because of his equivocal position and questionable 
title to wear them. In addition to the quotation 
from Piers Plowman, already given 

“ Yrobed in russet ich romed aboute,” 
Richardson gives another, in which the poet, I sus- 
pect, alludes to himself— 

“ And al so glad of a goune of a gray russet.” 
And then follows one from Fabyan’s Chronycle, 
which identifies gray russet as the special dress of 
the Gray Friars, Franciscans, or Austins, some of 
whom seem not to have been so much attached to 
it as Langland:—“ Also aboute thys tyme the Gray 
Fryers were compelled to take theyr old habit 
russet as the shepe doth dye it.” That is, I sup- 

se, undyed and unbleached, as from the sheeps 
ack. Under grey, Richardson quotes again from 
Piers the words, “in russet both in greye and greys. 
A distinction is here hinted at, of which, not 
having the passage to refer to, I can form no idea. 
Whether, were I able to “ observe what is said 
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in other passages of the poem,” I should find reasons 
for changing my opinion in this matter of the poet’s 
dress, I cannot say; but from those which have 
turned up, and from such scraps of “index learn- 
ing” as I have found bearing upon them, the 
friar of orders gray seems to me more and more 
distinctly indicated, whilst the frieze coat of the 
shepherd entirely disappears. The friars come in 
for their full share of vituperation, but the way in 
which the poet alludes to “the fraternite of alle 
the foure ordres” (Pass. vii. 192), reflecting on his 
vision, evinces the very opposite of contempt. 
That he did not shun their company or their coun- 
sel is evident from another passage :— 

“In the Introduction or Prologue to Do-wel, he de- 
scribes himself as wandering about all the summer, till 
he met with two Minorite Friars, with whom he dis- 
coursed concerning Do-wel.” 

There can be no doubt that he was in orders; 
and, on general grounds, the probability of his being 
afriar is much greater than that he should have 
been a priest. The friars were more “ Antipapal,” 
more on the side of the people, less under the con- 
trol of the hierarchy, and they were wanderers 
under vows of poverty. I will argue the question 
no farther ; but, in conclusion, will attempt to put 
in the shadow of a claim to the name of Langland 
for the neighbourhood of Cleobury. Langland, or 
De Langland as it is sometimes written, points to 
his birth-place or abode. I need not say that there 
is no place called Langland in the neighbourhood, 
but there are two Langleys, Upper and Lower. 
This is not much to build upon, but close adjoining 
is a place called Bransley, and about half-a-mile 
from it a farm-house called Barnsland, and I have 
heard it suggested, without any reference to the 
subject before us, that these were originally Baron’s 
Ley and Baron’s Land; and by the same rule there 
may have been land belonging to the Langleys, 
and a house upon it called Langland. I simply 
suggest this as plausible, making no attempt to 
support it by discussing the relative significance of 
ley and land. Valeat quantum valet. I have, I 
think, made out a pretty good primd facie case 
for the possibility, if not probability, of Langland 
having been some time an Austin Friar of the 
Woodhouse; but I must admit that I am not an 
unbiassed witness, as the Woodhouse is now my 
property and residence. When it came into my 
possession, the old monastery was still standing ; 
in appearance, as indeed in fact, a large old moated 
gtange, with scarcely any trace of ecclesiastical 
architecture ; but there are persons living who can 
recollect the ruins of the chapel detached from the 
house, which was pulled down many years ago to 
prevent its falling. Wituiam Purroy. 
The Woodhouse, Cleobury Mortimer. 





: “Fanquer” (4% §. xii, 264.)—Permit one who 
ved nearly a quarter of a century among Chinese 





to assure your correspondent from Long Island 
that this term (whatever its derivation) is always 
applied by the Chinese to the foreigner as markedly 
conveying their idea of his inferiority and some- 
thing more. 


“Horr” (or “Hwvy”)—(4" §. xii. 267)—is 
not an Americanism, as Mr. MAYHEW guesses, 
but a Chinese word, denoting a lodge or associated 
body, e. g., the San Hoh (in the vulgar dialect of 
Kwangtung Hop) Hwuy, the Congregation of the 
Three United, better known as the Triad Society, 
a political association nominally for the restoration 
of the old Ming Dynasty to the throne of China, 
but worked for various purposes, charitable as well 
as treasonable and anarchic. 

The term has come to America through San 
Francisco, where the Chinese and their fraternities 
abound. On this head, permit me to refer to a 
note of mine at 1* §. xii. 232. W. T. M. 

Shinfield Grove. 


Sr. Curnpert: INTERMENTS UNDER PILLARS 
or Cuurcues (4 8. xii. 149, 274.)—The practice 
of burying under pillars of churches must have 
been attended with great risk to the super- 
structure ; no doubt there may be some instances 
of the kind, but, probably, they are very few. 
J. B. P. mentions the state in which the remains 
of the Bishop were found at York Minster, and 
that on exposure to the air the vestments “speedily 
fell into dust,” as he supposes was the case when 
the coffin of St. Cuthbert, at Durham Cathedral, 
was opened nearly forty years since. He is, how- 
ever, mistaken in that matter. When the remains 
of that saint were found, many fragments of his 
episcopal vestments were in a state of admirable 
preservation, and were sent to London that careful 
drawings might be made of them under the super- 
vision of the Society of Antiquaries. I saw them 
in the Record Office at the Tower of London, when 
they were in charge of Mr. Petrie, the then keeper 
of the records. Drawings were made of them by 
the late P. Stephanoff, but, unfortunately, they 
were wanting in that severity of outline which is 
so essential in depicting early art. The fragments 
are now in the library of Durham Cathedral, and 
are well worthy of careful inspection, being ex- 
ceedingly beautiful, both in material and work- 
manship. Much doubt has prevailed as to whether 
the coffin from which the relics were taken really 
contained the remains of the saint, as a tradition 
existed that the place of his sepulture was known 
only to a few members of the Benedictine Order, 
and that the tomb at the east of the altar-screen 
was not his burial-place. This doubt, however, has 
lately been set at rest. A member of the Church 
of England, who had some years since seceded to 
the Church of Rome, but has since returned to the 
Church of his baptism, has related it as a common 








belief amongst the Benedictines, that the saint was 
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interred near the south-east pier of the central 
lantern of the Cathedral. In order to test the 
accuracy of this statement, an examination was 
made not long since, and no trace of any burial was 
found there. No doubt, therefore, now remains 
that the spot immediately under his shrine was the 
last resting-place of St. Cuthbert. I would observe, 
in reference to the body of the Bishop said to have 
been found under a pillar in York Minster, that I 
think there must be some mistake. In Browne’s 
History of the Metropolitan Church of St. Peter, 
York, published in 1847, the places where the 
several archbishops are interred are minutely 
described, and no such spot as J. B. P. mentions 
is indicated. Bens. Ferrey, F.S.A. 

Fie.p’s “Gopty Exnortation” (4 §. xii. 228.) 
—aA copy of this very rare tract is in the Cambridge 
University Library, bound up with five other tracts. 
Its present size is 54 by 34 inches (having been a 
little cropt by the binder), and it contains twenty 
leaves. The epistle dedicatory (two leaves) is in 
Roman type, the body of the tract in black letter. 
Field (at the end of the dedication “Feild ”) is 
described in the title-page as “Minister of the 
Word of God,” and the exhortation is “given to 
all the estates concerning the keeping of the 
Sabbath day.” The accident upon which it is 
founded is thus given by the author in the middle 
of the tract :— 


** You shal vnderstand, therfore (beloued Christians), 
that vpon the last Lord’s day being the thirteen day of 
the first month, that cruell and lothsome exercise of 
bayting Beares being kept at Parrisgarden, in the after- 
noone, in the time of common praiers, and when many 
other exercises of Religion, both of preaching and Cate- 
chising were had in sundry places of the City, diuers 
Preachers hauing not long before also cryed out against 
such prophanations: yet (the more pitty) there resorted 
thither a great company of people of all sorts and con- 
ditions, that the like nomber, in euery respect (as they 
say) had not beene seene there a long time before. 

“ Beeing thus vngodly assembled, to so vnholy a 
spectacle, and specially considering the time: the yeard, 
standings, and Galleries being ful fraught, being now 
amidest their iolity, when the dogsand Bear were in the 
chiefest battel, Lo, the mighty hand of God yppon them. 
This gallery that was double, and compassed the yeard 
round about, was so sheken at the foundation (that it 
fell as it were in a moment) flat to the ground without 
post or peece, that was left standing, so high as the 
stake wherevnto the Beare was tied. 

“ Although some wil say (and as it may be truly) that it 
was very old and rotten, and therefore a great waight 
of people, being planted upon it then was wont; that it 
was no maruaile that it fayled: and would make it but 
a light matter. Yet surely if this be considered, that no 
peece of post, boord, or stake was left standing : though 
we yrge it not as a miracle, yet it must needes be con- 
sidered as an extra ordinary iudgement of God, both for 
the punishment of these present prophaners of the Lordes 
day that were there, and also informe and warne vs that 
were abroad. 

“In the fal of it, there were slaine fiue men and two 
women, that are come to knowledge, who they were and 


| 


where they dwelled, to wit, Adam Spencer a Felmonger 
in Southwarke, William Cockram a Baker dwelling i; 
Shordich, John Burton Cleark of S. Mary Wolmers ix 
Lombard streat, Mathew Mason seruant with Master Gay. 


| land dwelling in Southwarke, Thomas Peace seruant with 


Robert Tasker dwelling in Clerken well. The maydens 
names Alice White seruant to a Pursemaker without 
Cripplegate, and Marie Harrison waterberer dwelling ix 
Lombard streat..... Nowe beside these that were thus 
killed out right, with the flat fal of the Galleries, strangely 
wrunge in peeces as it were by God himself, it could not 
bee but in such confusion, there must needes come great 
hurt to many. Howe many carried away death, as it 
were in theyr bosomes, that died the same night, orsome 
little tyme after, the Lorde knoweth.”’ 

Maitland (Hist. of Lond., ii. 1382) thus briefly 
refers to this accident :— : 

“(The erection] being overcharged with spectators, 
ona Sunday in the year 1582, it fell down during the 
performance, whereby a great number of persons were 
killed and maimed.” 

E. V. 


This book is in the Brit. Mus. Library, #4. ¢ 


i 
CHARLES VIViaN. 
41, Eccleston Square, S.W. 


“SryoLocue” (4 §. xii. 267.)}—This word 
means one who has studied Chinese affairs and 
speaks with authority upon them. It is from 
Livat (Ptolemy), which means China, or as much 
of it as was “ veteribus notum.” 

I must say it seems to me an affected term, and 
one which has hardly any precedent, though I 
have heard the word Egyptologue applied to Sir 
Henry Rawlinson or his brother. Nor is it 
properly according to English usage, which by the 
termination “-logue” designates things, and not 
persons, monologue, dialogue, &c. The usual form 
is in “-er,” as astrologer, or in “ -ist,” as geologist, 
or in “-ian” as theologian. It is quite correct asa 
Greek derivative, except that, as far as I can find 
in Scapula, the first part of the compound never 
happens to be a proper name. LYTTELTOX. 


“ Celui qui connait la langue chinoise, qui s’applique 
& l'étude de cette langue ou de l’histoire de la Chine. 
Etym. Sine, nom latin que les géographes modernes 
ont donné a la Chine (il provient de Siva, nom dans 
Ptolémée d'une localité de l’extréme Urient, et de Adyog, 
doctrine).”—Littré, Dictionnaire de la Langue Frangait. 
A. L. MAYHEW. 
Oxford. 


Epuunp BurKe (4 §. xii. 5, 56, 217, 273.)— 
Prior, in his Life of Burke, Lond., 1826, includes 
the Account of the European Settlements in A merca 
amongst those works respecting the authenticity 
of which there is no doubt. Epwarp SoLty. 


In this extract the spelling and punctuation of the 
original are preserved. Por a list of John Field’s other 
works, see Watt's Bibl. Brit. It does not appear from 
Newcourt that he had a benefice in the diocese of 
London. 
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Mackxenziz, THE Autnuor or “Tue Man or 
Feetine” (4™ §. xii. 189.)—In the account of the 
life of Mackenzie in the Imperial Dictionary of 
Universal Biography, it is stated that— 

“His personal character presented a striking contrast 
to his works. His wife used to say to him, ‘ Harry, you 
put all your feelings on paper.’ ‘ No man,’ says Sir 
Walter Scott. ‘is less known from his writings. You 
would suppose a retired, modest, somewhat affected man, 
with a white handkerchief, and a sigh ready for every 
sentiment. Nosuch thing. He is alert as a contracting 
tailor’s needle in any sort of business—a politician and a 
sportsman—shoots and fishes in a sort even to this day 
(1825), and is the life of company with anecdotes and 
fan.’ ”—“ In person he was thin, shrivelled and yellow, 
kiln-dried, with something when seen in profile of the 
clever wicked look of Voltaire.” 

F. A. Epwarps. 


Borer’s Dictionary (4 §, xii. 249.)—This 
excellent French Dictionary is one of the many 
good things resulting from the revocation of the 
edict of Nantz. The author, Abel Boyer, was born 
at Castres, in 1664, and, on the revocation, fled 
first to Geneva and subsequently settled in England. 
His Dictionary was prepared for the use of Queen 
Anne’s eldest son, the Duke of Gloucester, and was 
published in 1699, only a few months before the 
young prince died. Boyer lived at Blacklands, 
near the College at Chelsea, and died there the 
16th of November, 1729. He was the author of 
many valuable books besides the Dictionary, the 
most important of which are, The History of 
William ITI., The Life and Annals of Queen 
Anne, Life of Sir W. T mple, History of the Im- 
peachment of the Ministry, Political State of Great 
Britai 2, and the Theatre of Honour. 

Epwarp Sotty. 


Tipvta aNd Wasp (4 §. xii. 248.)—I saw a 
hornet seize a large white butterfly and carry it 
into the air. Being embarrassed with the resistance 
of the large wings, the hornet flew on to the branch 
of an apple-tree, and then sawed off the wings of 
the butterfly, which fluttered down, one by one, at 
my feet. The hornet then went off with the body. 

H. C. 


I suspect that A. E.’s wasp had, as he suggests, 
~ ainputated the limbs [of the Tipula] for the pur- 
« of more easily carrying off the body.” Dr. 
Jarwin records an instance of a similar amputation 
of the wings of a fly, in which this motive was 
obvious (see Kirby and Spence’s Entomology, 
P. 561); and a similar case is recorded in Young 
England for November 1864, p. 247. 

JAMES BRITTEN. 


More than five-and-thirty years since, when I 
was an enthusiastic entomologist, I was in the 
abit of occasionally supplying a favourite wasp’s- 
hest near Kensington Gardens with blue-bottle 
flies. The wasps and I grew so familiar in process 
of time that | 


was able, without fear of conse- 





quences, to approach quite close to the aperture 


leading to the nest. I well remember on one occa- 
sion placing a partially disabled blue-bottle at 
some distance from the hole, and being much 
delighted at the proceedings of a wasp who, spying 
it out, attempted to carry it off to the nest. Two 
or three times he tried to fly with the blue-bottle, 
wings and all, to the storehouse, and failing to rise 
more than a very short distance from the ground, 
he deliberately dropped the fly, and quietly cut its 
wings off, one after the other. He then took up 
the wingless body of the still living fly, and success- 
fully carried it off to the nest. Whether the buzzing 
of the fly irritated his naturally bad temper, or the 
resistance of the air to the wings impeded his 
flight, I could not and cannot now decide; but of 
the facts as I have described them I have the most 
vivid remembrance. I am, therefore, inclined to 
believe that A. E.’s wasp probably amputated 
Tipula’s inconveniently long legs for the purpose 
of facilitating his transit through the air with its 
heavy body, either because they worried him or 
over-weighted him. Frank Scorr Hayrpon. 
Merton, Surrey. 


“Gra” (4% §, xii. 209..—Mr. Sxeat has 
done good service in calling attention to the “ in- 
terchange between s and 7 in the Teutonic 
languages,” but, I think, he has been a little pre- 
cipitate when he says of glair (the white of an 
egg), that he does not doubt “that it was named 
from the glaze (or shining appearance) of the skin 
of the white of egg when boiled.” In the first 
place, is it true that the skin of the white of a 
boiled egg has a glazed or shining appearance ? 
Let Mr. SkEaT examine the next boiled egg he 
eats, and he will, I think, find that the skin is 
not only not glazed or shining, but is particularly 
dull. 

In the second place, our glair is evidently the 
same word as the Fr. glaire, and this is de- 
fined by Littré and all French lexicographers as 
the white of a raw and not a boiled egg ; and that 
this is so, is shown by the adj. glairy (Fr. glatreuz), 
which means viscous, as the white of a raw egg is, 
and the white of a boiled egg is not. 

Thirdly, is the word of Teutonic origin at all? 
for if not, it cannot have anything to do with 
glaze,* which, I presume, Mr. SKEAT derives from 
the Teut. glass, although the Lat. glacies has very 
likely had some share in its formation (see Ed. 
Miiller). If glair were of Teutonic origin, we 
should expect to find it (in some equivalent form) 
in High or Low German or Dutch ; but it does not 
occur, nor is it to be found either in the Scandi- 
navian dialects. I conclude, therefore, that we 
have derived the word immediately from the 
French, for glaire is found in French as far back 


* I mean directly, as Mn. Skeat maintains it has. I 











am not discussing here remote connexion. 
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as the thirteenth century (see Littré, s. v.), and at 
that time it was we who were borrowing from the 
French, and not they from us. But where did the 
French get it from! Well, if they did not get it 
from the Germans or Normans (Scandinavians)— 
and I have given a very good reason for believing 
that they did not—they would probably get it 
from Latin or Celtic: and, if they got it from 
Latin, we should expect to find a corresponding 
word in Provengal, Italian, Spanish, and Portu- 
guese. But this is precisely what we do find. In 
Old French, the word was sometimes written clere* 
(see Littré), and in Prov. we find the white of a raw 
egg called clara or glara, whilst in Ital. it is chiara, 
and in Span. and Port. clara, words manifestly 
derived from the Low Lat. clara (Ducange) =clara 
pars ovi. 

The reason that this derivation is not universally 
acknowledged seems to be because the French word 
does not now begin with el as clara does, but with 
gl. But it will be noticed that in old Fr. we do 
find clere, and that in Prov. both forms, clara 
and glara, occur, and a Lat. cl has sometimes 
indubitably become gl in French. Thus glas (Prov. 
clas, knell) is allowed on all hands to come from 
the Lat. classicum (a trumpet signal). In retne- 
claudet (greengage), again, the ¢ is pronounced as 
qg. See also Brachet, s. v. glouteron. A Lat. er 
has similarly become gr, as in gras from crassus ; 
and a simple Lat. initial c has frequently become 
g in French. For examples, see Brachet, s. v. 
adjuger. 

This derivation of glaire from clara is, moreover, 
maintained by Diez, Scheler, Littré, Brachet, and 
more or less by Ed. Miiller. 

Other derivations are from A.-S. glere (amber), 
the Lat. glarea (gravel), the Scotch glar, glare, 
qlaur t (mud, mire, slime, see Jamieson), and the 
Bret. glaour (saliva, or any viscous humour) ; but 
none of these have anything more than sound and 
some slight connexion in meaning in their favour, 
whilst clara has both meaning and sound, and 
what is worth infinitely more than sound—history. 

F. CHance. 

Sydenham Hill. 


DERBYSHIRE Known TO THE Pueenicians (4*" 
S. xii. 265.)}—J. B. P. says there are many places 
in Derbyshire bearing Pheenician names. This is 
something new to me, and I shall be glad if your 
correspondent will favour me with any local names 
of Pheenician origin either in Derbyshire or else- 
where in England. I am aware that a great many 

* In Old French, clair (clear) is written cler. See 
Burguy. 

+ See Littré, s. v. and also s. v. claude (simpleton, from 
Lat. claudius), which he says some pronounce glaude. 

t Jamieson refers these words (in one sense at least) to 
the Icel. klar (gluten) ; but this, as it also means clear 
(like the German Alar), is very probably derived from the 
Lat. clarus. 





of the river names of Great Britain and Ireland 
might be derived direct from Hebrew, Syriac, 
Egyptian, and Sanskrit, but there would be no 
ground for such derivations. R. 8. Caaryock. 

~ Gray’s Inn. 


Mrs. Puituirs’s “ Apotoey ” (4 §. xii. 127,) 
—Does not the Court err in following Mr. Allibone 
as to the particulars connected with this work! 
I possess a copy of what I am confident is the 
original edition, issued from time to time in 
eighteen numbers, and paged for three volumes; 
the title-page of the first has no date, that of the 
second is dated 1748, and of the third, 1749; yet 
Allibone gives three several editions in three 
volumes each, bearing these dates respectively, 
remarking in regard to the first of these alleged 
editions : “n.d. sed circ. 1724.” Now, Mr. Allibone 
could never have seen the work, or he would not 
have assigned 1724 as the date of it, inasmuch as 
Mrs. Phillips, who was then but fifteen years old, 
gives in this work a narrative of circumstances oc- 
curring so late as her fortieth year, and ranging 
over the whole intervening period. Some copies 
are dated 1750, but they are merely the “remainder” 
of the same edition with new title. 

The second edition, which I also possess, was 
“printed for G. Smith” in 1760-1. It has a 
mezzotint portrait of Mrs. Phillips, and her letter 
to the Earl of Chesterfield, which did not appear 
in the first, though it had been published separately 
in 1756, and is referred to under her married name, 
Muilman, by Mr. Allibone, who evidently did not 
know the identity of the two persons. She died 
in 1765. JACQUES GASTON DE BERNEVAL. 

Philadelphia. 


Tue Oricin oF Music Hatt ENTERTAINMENTS 
(4% §. xii. 205.—An entertainment under the 
name of “ Comus’s Court ” was given at Ranelagh 
in 1754. Several advertisements of it are quoted 
in Lysons’s Environs of London, 2nd edit., II, 
Part I., 100. This was some years earlier than 
the “ Comus’s Court ” mentioned by G. A. Steevens. 

W. H. Husk. 


Tue Acacta (4% §, xii. 209.)—In the old work 
in my possession, which has been once or twice 
quoted from in “N. & Q.,” viz., Les plus secrets 
mystires des Hauts Grades de la Maconmerve 
Dévoilés,” I find at page ix. of the Preface the 
following passage :— 

“ T’) Acacia, si renommé dans la Maitrise, est pour 
rapeller Ja mémoire de la Croix du Sauveur du Monde, 
parce qu'elle fut faite de ce bois, dont la Palestine et 
remplie, C'est Ja raison pourquoi le Bijou du Grand- 
Maitre est tel qu'il est ici tracé, Fig. IV.” 

The acacia alluded to will, I suppose, be the 
common locust-tree, about which Cobbett used to 
write. It is abundant in Palestine. The Fig. IV. 
alluded to in the extract above is a mere repre 
sentation of the “ Bijou.” In its centre is a Calvary 
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cross, but the acacia is not apparent, as might be 
supposed from the reference. The artist intends 
us probably to imagine that the cross is one made 
of the acacia-tree! In Germany the avenues to 


the Catholic churches are generally formed of 


locust-trees, and I have heard it stated as a reason 
that the cross was made of an acacia. The Ger- 
man avenues are always of the common locust- 
tree. James Henry Dixon. 


“Tout VIENT A POINT,” &c. (4 8. xii. 268.)— 
“ All things come round to him who will but wait.” 
Vide Tales of a Wayside Inn. Perhaps Longfellow 
only gives it as a translation of the French ; but 
it may now, I think, be fairly considered to have 
passed into an English proverb. SENNACHERIB. 

If it is not at hand to mention an English pro- 
verb of exactly an equivalent expression, there is 
a Latin sentence at the close of a speech of Fabius 
Livy, book xxii. chapter 39, ad fin.) very closely 
similar :—“ Omnia non properanti clara certaque 
erunt, festinatio improvida est et czeca.” 

Ep. MARSHALL. 

Sandford St. Martin. 

The following proverb, which was introduced by 
a Conservative statesman in his speech some time 
since, is, I think, of similar import to the French 
one, “The world is his who knows but how to 
wait.” W. DILKe. 

Chichester. 


Vatve or Moyey, Temp. Epwarp VI. (4 §. 
xii. 269.)—The fall of money in the early part of 
the reign of Edward VI. has nothing whatever to 
do with usury. When Edward VI. came to the 
throne, the coinage was in a shameful state of de- 
basement. The loss suffered by the Norfolk 
churchwardens in 1551 was the difference between 
the value of the old coins and the currency by 
which they were replaced. See Hawkins’s Silver 
Coins of England, p. 138. More information will 
be found in Ruding’s Annals of the Coinage. 

Mase. PEAcocK. 

Bottesford. 

Wuite—Untit (4 §. xii. 189.)—-Lincolnshire 
and South Yorkshire. J. T. F 

This is Cambridgeshire language, but I should 
think not peculiar thereto. F, S. Warren. 

In Derbyshire the use of while for until is quite 
common. When a curate in the High Peak—a 
perfect home for archaic forms of expression—I 
have often heard my landlord say to his dog, for 
instance, “‘ Stay here, while I come back, Bob.” 

A. Harrison. 

The former of these words is the one generally 
used for the latter in Notts. Rosert Wuire. 

Worksop, Notts. 

It was an Irishman who said, that it was of no 
use buying a horse while he had a gig. 

H. Fisuwicx. 








A Topocrapnicat Socrety (4% §. xii. 186.)— 
Certainly a Topographical Society is needed. It is 
somewhat odd that the suggestion should first be 
made in the pages of “N. & Q.” from so distant a 
locality as the Punjaub ; but I suspect that many 
of your antiquarian and genealogical correspondents 
would find most valuable assistance from such a 
society, if its work were carried on with accuracy 
and diligence. 

Let us see what would be the objects of the 
Topographical Society. 

1. To furnish material for bringing maps of 
England up to the latest date. From my ex- 
perience, there is not in existence, including the 
Ordnance sheets, a single correct map of the 
environs of London. toads that have been 
obliterated, and forests that have been turned into 
corn-fields, thirty, forty, and fifty years ago, are 
still marked; new roads are omitted; towns 
which have grown with the railways are still 
marked with two or three dots. Each new map 
of any county is still a copy of one older, and is 
often put forth with the boast that it is from the 
Ordnance survey,—itself the most imperfect of all. 

2. To tabulate the names of all localities that 
have a name ; not only villages and hamlets, but 
estates and manors. On p. 180 of the present 
volume, you did me the honour to mention the 
Handy Book of Kent. This volume is the first 
instalment of an attempt to undertake this very 
task ; and, although a list of the manors, &c., was 
not given, it is only because the work of identifying 
their localities grew beyond expectation that it 
was abandoned for the present, 

3. Tabular and descriptive records of historic 
sites. 

4. Changes in the names of places. 

5. Etymology of names. 

6. The preservation (by engraving, not photo- 
graphy) of the aspect of places which have been 
improved away. 

7. The country mapped according to its physical 
features, and its local characteristics of soil, 
climate, &c. 

8. An Historic Atlas of England. As to this 
latter, it passes comprehension how some plan or 
other has been hitherto omitted by our leading 
geographers. E. M. 8. 



















































“Raise, Rizzarze” (4% §. xii. 168, 209, 279.) 
—I am obliged to H. K. for directing my attention 
to Delatre’s work on the derivatives from Gothic 
in the Italian language. His derivation of rizzare, 
through ritto, rectus, from Lat. regere, and his 
suggestion that the Norse resa, reise, may possibly 
be traced to the same source, will not, I think, 
bear examination. The Latin regere, with its com- 
pounds erigere, dirigere, have their representatives 
in Ital. reggere, erigere, dirigere, with precisely the 
same meanings. Rizzare, with its derivatives, or 
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rather intensitives, dirizzare, ridirizzare, express a 
different idea under a different form, the meaning 
and form being closely allied to the Teutonic reise, 
raise. The Teutonic s is frequently rendered in 
Italian by , as guazzatojo, a watering-place, from 
wasser, ruzzare, to play, sport, from rusten, to rest, 
play. 

The Latin reg-ere, and Teutonic ris-an, cannot 
be traced to the same root. The ideas they express 
are altogether different. Reg-ere has its earliest 
counterpart in Sanskrit rdj, to shine, to predomi- 
nate, hence to govern, to set in order. Ris-an is 
connected with Sanskrit Arish, to rise, to elevate 
oneself. It was originally an intransitive or neuter 
verb, and so continued until the Goths formed out 
of reisan a secondary verb, rais-jan, as before ex- 
plained. J. A. Picton. 

Sandyknowe, Wavertree. 


Sr. Jerome (4 §. xii. 151, 236.)—Permit me 
to assure Mr. Brrcu that, although I have not met 
with this saying attributed to St. Jerome, I do 
not mean to say that it is not to be found in his 
writings ; on the contrary, from his own expressed 
dislike to all heathen writers, especially in his 
latter years, it is more than probable that he 
thought, and, perhaps, has said somewhere or other, 
that they “were inspired by the devil and his 
angels.” 

t will not do, however, to pin one’s faith upon 
all that Jerome says, or to take him as an unerring 
example of consistency, for in his Epistle 84, 
Magno Romano Oratori, he plainly acknowledges 
that he himself was a borrower from these very 
writers ; “in opusculis nostris, secularium literarum 
interdum ponamus exempla; et candorem Ecclesiz 
ethnicorum sordibus polluamus”; and that he did 
so, on the very best precedent—the practice of the 
sacred writers themselves :—“ Quis enim nesciat,” 
he asks, “ et in Moyse, et in prophetarum volumin- 
ibus quedam assumpta de gentilium libris, et 
Solomonem philosophis Tyri, et nonnulla propo- 
suisse, et aliqua respondisse ?” 

The quotation from Theophilus of Antioch is a 
very faithful translation of the original. But is 
Mr. Brrcu correct in his impression, that of the 
Fathers of the “first and second century,” “ there 
is not one of them, on the same subject, who has 
not said the same thing”? I have read what are 
called the Apostolic Fathers carefully, but do not 
seem to remember that they have anywhere said 
it. Mr. Brrcn may have read them to better 
purpose; and I am sure if he has found such 
passages, he will obligingly favour me with the 
references. 

In Tatian and Athenagoras such sentiments are 
of frequent occurrence. Against this, however, it 


must be borne in mind that a belief in demoniacal 
possession and influence was quite general in early 
Of the évepyovpevot, or demoniacs, we 


times. 





find constant mention in the primitive writers ; and 
so firm a hold had this belief in their existence 
got possession of men’s minds, that, in the latter 
end of the third century, the order of the Exorcists 
was constituted with especial reference to these 
persons, and also the Calechuwmens, who were 
obliged to submit to an exorcism of twenty days 
before they were admitted to baptism. 
Epmunp Tew, M.A, 


Samvuet BaiLey or SHEFFIELD (4" §. xi, 344, 
384.)—The review of Bailey's Essays on thi 
Pursuit of Truth, in the Westminster for Noyv., 
1829, is not from the pen of James Mill. If Mr. 
IRELAND will refer to the late General Thompson’s 
Exercises, 2nd ed.. vol. i. p. 152, he will find the 
article reprinted, opening with the passage he has 
quoted. J. B. 

Melbourne, Australia. 

Beprorp Hovse: THE CoLtumn 1N Covent 
Garpen (4% §,. xi. 255; xii. 213.)—The column 
referred to was removed before 1829. I have a 
distinct recollection of the centre of the market 
being occupied by a short fluted stone column ona 
high square base, and surmounted by a ducal 
coronet. The upper part of the column had four 
arms for lamps, and the base bore the inscription, 
“Erected by John, Duke of Bedford, 1820.” I 
remember, when a boy and the proprietor of a 
miniature theatre, being possessed of a pantomime 
trick by which a box or tub, or something of the 
kind, was transformed into a representation of this 
erection. W. H. Husk. 


Errraru at Mancerrer (4" §, xii. 245, 276.) 
—It has occurred to me, from the style and 
spelling of the epitaph, that it was older than the 
time of Pope; and that it was probable that 
the poet had read or heard of it, and had adopted 
the idea in his beautiful elegy. It seems, also, 
hardly probable that a person inditing an epitaph 
should perpetuate a plagiarism. W. F. F 


as 


“ Cocx-A-Hoor” (4% §. xi. 211, 321, 474; xii. 
59.)—I have now before me a transcript of the 
rare old play of Iacob and Esau, 1568 for a 
general criticism of it, see Mr. Collier's Hist. of 
Dram. Poetry, vol. ii., pp. 247-250), in which this 
proverbial expression occurs :— 

“Then faith cock on houpe, al is ours, then who but he?” 

I may mention that in the same play there is 
this proverb : “The blinde eate many a flye.” 


Tur Gri Feature (4 S. xii. 85, 191.)—The 
use of the word feature, as signifying the entire 
bodily form, is very uncommon, even with those 
old writers who alone employ it in that sense. 
The well-known instance from Milton’s Paradts 
Lost, strange to say, is not quoted by Richardson 
among his examples. I was interested at finding 
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in that charming little book, Abp. Trench’s Select 
Glossary, 2 quotation from one of Milton’s prose 
works (Arcopagitica), in which he uses the word 
exactly in the same way as in his Paradise Lost :— 

“We have not yet found them all [the scattered limbs 
of truth], nor ever shall do, tiil her Master’s second 
coming; He shall bring together every joint and 
member, and shall mould them into an immortal feature 
of loveliness and perfection.” 

J. Dixon. 


Acrors WHO HAVE Diep oN THE Stace (4 §. 
xi. 14, 63, 126 ; xii. 26.)—The latest instance, as 
mentioned in the Atheneum, 30 Aug., 1873, p. 283, 
may, perhaps, be added to this list. M. Victor, a 


comedian, well-known in the provincial towns of 


France, while performing in Lyons in a comic 
character fell down, and was taken up dead.” 
H. A. Sr. J. M. 


Still later, a poor ballet girl has been burnt to death 
at the Alhambra. ] 





Crome (4 §. xii. 209, 235).—This word is not 
confined to Devon. Wright (Dictionary of Obsolet 
and Provincial English) gives “ Cloam, s. common 
earthenware, Cornw. Cloamer, one who makes it.” 
“Clome-pan, a pan for milk, Norf.” “Cloom, s. clay 
or cement.” JAMES BRITTEN. 


“As Lazy as Luptam’s Doe” (4 §, xii. 187, 
239.)—Apropos of this, who knows anything con- 
cerning Old Cole’s dog, or Old Cole himself ?— 

“ And so, like Cole’s dog, the untutored mome 

Must neither go to church, nor bide at home.” 
These lines are said to be by Taylor the Water 
Poet. But whence comes the sentence, “The 
pride of old Cole’s Dog, who took the wall of a 
dung-cart, and got his guts squeezed out” ? 
GEoRGE R. JEssE. 
Henbury, Macclesfield. 


Rep anp Wurre Roses (4 §. xii. 4, 179, 217, 
258.)—Dr. Brewer really continues in error in 
this matter. Mr. Brirren has shown that his 
information on one part of the subject was not 
written by Withering himself, but by the editor of 
the seventh edition of his works. But had it been 
otherwise, a writer of the eighteenth century would 
be much too antiquated to be regarded, at the 
present day, asan authority in science or medicine. 
In reference to the other part of the question, I 
must submit that the last British Pharmacopceia, 
which was composed by picked physicians, specially 
appointed, from the London, Edinburgh, and 
Dublin Colleges, assisted by Professor Redwood of 
the Pharmaceutical Society, and Mr. Warington of 
Apothecaries’ Hall, is the ‘most competent modern 
authority that can be selected to speak on it. And 
What does it say? Of the white rose nothing. 


Of the Rosa c ntifolia (or cabbage rose) nothing, 
except that it is directed (p. 271) to be used for 
making rose-water, which certainly cannot be 











dignified by the name of a remedy. On the same 
page will be found the Rosa Gallica (red rose or la 
rose de Provins). It has been stated that this 
forms the basis of several astringent pharmaceutical 
preparations. We shall find that there are only 
three preparations altogether, and these of a very 
insignificant character ; the confection, the syrup, 
and the acid infusion. The first is simply a com- 
bination of the petals and sugar; the second a 
watery infusion made into syrup with sugar; and 
the last an infusion to which diluted sulphuric 
acid is added. So much for its forming the basis 
of several pharmaceutical preparations of an as- 
tringent nature. 

As this work does not treat of the medical 
qualities of the preparations, I am compelled now 
to go a little farther back. I shall refer to the 


translation of the last London Pharmacopeeia, and 


likewise of the Edinburgh and Dublin Pharma- 


copeias, by Dr. Nevins, who, besides being a 


member of the London College of Physicians, was 


a lecturer on chemistry and botany. Of the con- 
fection he says, it is chiefly employed to give form 
to pills, and is “slightly astringent.” 
syrup : “This syrup is only used for the sake of 
| its colour and flavour.” 
| “It is much, but unwisely, used for the exhibition 
of disulphate of quinine” ; 
out a better vehicle, he adds, “the omission of 
the roses does not occasion any diminution in the 
efficacy of the medicine” ; whereby his opinion of 
its unimportant character may be readily gathered. 


Of the 
Of the acid infusion : 


and, after pointing 


Let me not, however, be misunderstood. The 


Gallic rose and the cabbage rose, as is well known, 
are both red ; yet the first is slightly astringent, 
whilst the latter is mildly aperient. But to allow 
the one or the other to be placed in the category of 
anything like potent remedies would be to mislead. 
An error must always be an error, even when 
found in “goodly company” (unholy alliance !), 
and can never be even “ almost adorable.” 


MEDWEIG. 
Dr. Brewer has shown very clearly his grounds 


for belief in the astringent properties of the red 
rose (which I did not call in question); but his 
| extracts do not bear upon the point at issue—the 
different properties of red and white roses—as to 
which I am still unconvinced. 
| has “laxative” properties is, according to Pereira 


The rose which 


ed. 4, vol. ii., Part 2, p. 289 et seq.), R. centifolia, 


which, as well as R. Gallica (“the French or red 
rose ”) is a red-flowered species. 


JAMES BRITTEN. 


Norwecias Woopen Hovses (4 §. xii. 227, 


275.)—A. J. H. will find a full account and plans 


aie 


of these in the Architect of March 1, 1873. 


A. §. 


Aw Oprtvary (4% §, xii. 174, 237.)—A_peri- 


odical such as Bexisarivus desires was published 
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during the year 1869 by Nichols & Son, and 


Hardwick of Westminster. It was entituled The | 


Register and Magazine of Biography: a Record of 
Births, Marriages, Deaths, and other Genealogical 
and Personal Occurrences. It is an exceedingly 
interesting work. The editor, however, was obliged 
to inform his correspondents at Christmas, 1869, 
that the public had “not given it an adequate 
support,” and so with the number for December it 
was discontinued. This is very much to be re- 
gretted, as, at the present time, we have no work 


to take its place. H. B. 


It is all very well to suggest that such a thing 
is necessary, and to agree with the suggestion most 
heartily as I do, but the question is who is to pay 
for it. The Gentleman’s Magazine has given it 
up, having previously been shown the example, one 
by one, for years past, by most of the other month- 
lies. Blackwood’s Magazine gave up its useful 
obituary notices very soon. No doubt Mr. 
CrossLey and Bexisarivus were both subscribers 
to The Register and Magazine of Biography, one 
of the most carefully edited publications of the 
kind we have ever had; but that very few could 
have taken it is clearly shown by the publishers 
having to abandon the publication. 

Mr. Palmer, in his Index to the Times, a work 
of the most extraordinary labour and paramount 
usefulness, began by “indexing” births, marriages, 
and deaths; then he, seme time ago, left off, and 
put notes to the effect that it was useless giving 
them, as they could all be obtained at Somerset 
House ! OtrHaR Hams. 


Sir Jony Sropparr (4 §. xii. 136, 196, 237.) 
—QOn what authority is the New Times condemned 
by Mr. Jackson in the terms he uses? Does he 
write from his impressions of the paper at the time? 
Because, in a contemporary work on the Periodical 
Press, to which I referred on p. 189 of this volume, 
I find the New Times spoken of very highly. For 
example, on p. 100, we read that the New Times 
and Morning Post were favourable to the Cabinet: 

“ The first of these morning Ministerial journals had 
its rise in the discussions that occurred in the Old Times’ 
establishment, relative to the Corn Bill...... This 
paper, it must be confessed, is better written than it is 
conducted.’ 

Then after some criticism on its types, and the 
large size of its capitals, the author says:— 

** Notwithstanding all this, it is the second best Minis- 
terial paper in the metropolis. ..... But despite of 
this, there is not in London a publication that is more 
deserving of an occasional perusal ” [and what newspaper 
of the present day is worth more!] “than The New 
Times...... It is very generally circulated, neverthe- 
less, among persons of a higher sphere.” 

And much more. But I have already done the 
author enough injustice by these garbled extracts. 

OvpHaR Hamst. 








Dick Baronetcy (4 §. xi. 403; xii. 86, 138, 
257.)—It would appear that the great Protector 
was not so black as he is usually painted, from an 
entry in the “Council Books,” where we find that 
Cromwell granted a pension of five pounds a week 
to Sir Andrew Dick (the ancestor of Sir Charles 
Dick, the present claimant) for the support of him- 
self and family. This looks as if the State (as 
represented in the person of Cromwell) then acknow- 
ledged its indebtedness, the sum originally lent 
being 52,148/., a very small portion of which was 
refunded by Charles II., who also, though very 
tardily, granted a yearly sum to the Dick family of 
1321. Joun A, Fow er. 

In the Herald and Genealogist for October, No. 
45, there is an article by “8S.” entirely disposing of 
this mythic baronetcy. Sera Warr. 

“ ACHEEN ” or “ AKHEEN ” (4" §, xii. 209, 256.) 
—It seems that the ch in this word should be pro- 
nounced soft, as it is sometimes spelt Atcheen. In 
the Grammar School Dictionary (1868) the pro- 
nunciation is given as Atchéén (with the ch soft). 
I have also seen the name spelt Achem and Achen, 
but never with the letter k (Akheen). 

F. A. Epwarps. 


Henry Hatiywet (4 §. xii. 209, 255.)—In 
addition to the works already named there are the 
two following :— 

1. “ The Excellence of Moral Vertue, to which is added 
a Discourse of Sincerity. London, Printed for James 
Adamson at the Angel and Crown in St. Paul's Church- 
yard. 1692.” 

At the end of this work is a list of books 
“Printed for and sold by J. Adamson,” and 
amongst the “ Books Written by Mr. H. Hally- 
well” is :— 

2. “An Improvement of the Way of Teaching the Latin 
Tongue by the English, suited with variety of Examples 
to each particular Rule. To which is added, the way 
and manner of framing an Oration in all its parts, with 
Paradigms of short Speeches, fitted for the use of young 
Beginners.” : 

G. W. N. 


Alderley Edge. 

“He printed several theological pieces which range 
from 1673 to 1694, and a list of which is given in the 
Bibl. Brit. He was an opponent of the Society of 
Friends, and one of his works is entitled An Account of 
Familism as revived by the Quakers.” —Lower’s Worthies 
of Sussex, 1865, p. 345. 

Jno. A. Fow.er. 

Roumasta (4 §, xii. 227, 265.)—See Wilkinson, 
A Historical and Statistical Account of Wallachia 
and Moldavia, 8vo. Lond., 1820; Colson (F.), 
Nationalité, &c., des Moldo-Valaques, 8vo. Pat., 
1862; Colson (F.), De (Etat Présent, &c., des 
Principautés de Moldavie, &c., 8vo. Par., 1839 ; 
Carra (J. L.), Hist. de la Moldavie, &c., 12mo. 
Jassy, 1777 ; La Valachie, la Moldavie, &e., [by 
C. Pertusier], Svo. Par., 1822 ; Note sur 
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Principautés wnies de Moldavia, &c., 8vo. Lond., 
1864; Golesco (A. G.), De Abolition du Servage 
dans les Principautés Danubiennes, 8vo. Par., 
1856 ; Wolf (And.), Bettrage zu einer Statistisch- 
Historischen Beschreibung des  Fiirsturthums 


*Moldau, 8vo. Hermanst, 1805; Karacsay (F.), 


Graf, Bergtrage zur Europaischen Landeskunde, 

&yo. Wien, 1817; Notice sur la Rowmanie, Par., 

1868; and Engelmann (W.), Bibliotheca Geo- 

graphica, Leipzig, 1858, under Moldau and 

Wallachei. R. S. CHARNOCK. 
Gray's Inn. 


Miscellaneous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 
Index Expurgatorius Anglicanus. By W. H. Hart, 
F.S.A. (J. R. Smith.) 
Mr. Hart has published the second part of his catalogue 
of the principal books which have been suppressed or 
burnt by the hangman in England, or which have brought 
down censure or prosecution on authors, printers, or 
publishers. The second number is even more interesting 
than the first ; its record of brutal cruelty, as well as other 
vindictiveness, against those who not only thought in 
private, but wrote and published fearlessly, is enough to 
make any reader stand aghast. There was a sublime 
simplicity in some of the condemned writers. When 
Bastwick, only for stating that bishops and priests were 
the same order of ministers, was sentenced to pay 1,000/., 
to be excommunicated and degraded, to have his book 
burnt, to pay the costs of his prosecution, and to remain 
in prison till he recanted, Bastwick calmly replied :— 
“ that is till domesday, in the afternoon.” 
Chi era Francesco da Bologna. (Pickering.) 
Tus is the second edition of a little boo!, in which 
Francia Raibohoni, or otherwise Francesco da Bologna, 
is described as having even more varied talents than 
those he is known to have possessed. Francesco is said 
to have died, overcome by his emotion at seeing 
Raffaelle’s St. Cecilia. 
The Junior Local Student’s Guide to Latin Prose. By 
R. M. Millington, M.A. (Relfe Brothers.) 
Tuts useful work contains the pieces given for rendering 
into Latin prose, and the critical questions set in the 
Oxford and Cambridge local examinations from the com- 
mencement to the present time. Mr. Millington’s name 
is warrant for the quality of this manual. The aids now 
afforded to students of ancient and modern languages 
remind one of Prior’s lines :— 
“ For some in ancient books delight, 
Others prefer what Moderns write ; 
Now I should be extremely loth 
Not to be thought expert in both.” 
Notes on Beds and Bedding, Historical and Anecdotal. 
By James N. Blyth. (Simpkin & Co.) 
Tuk weather is approaching which will give additional 
interest to this pleasant little essay. The subject is 
treated down to the present period, beginning from that 
momentous time when Adam fell into a sleep, of which 
the Mother of all Men was the awakening. 
Meted Out. An Original Modern Drama. In Four 
Acts. By Dr. Vellére. (French.) 
Drypew and Davenant produced a Tempest, to show, 
probably, how Shakspeare ought to have dramatized the 
subject. Dr. Vellére has written a play to show how 
plays ought to be written. There is a mad maiden in it, 
who persistently calls for her “babe,” to whom a sensible 
friend remarks, “‘ My dear Kate, you have no child,—at 


in Dryden and Lee's Edipus, Act iv. sc. 1, 








least, not now ; you must remember it was twenty years 
ago 
senses, replies to the effect that to find her babe, whom 
she remembers, transformed into a young man, of whom 
she knows nothing, would not be finding baby at all. Dr. 
Vellére is very original, and his drama would have no 
ordinary success, 


” 


To which the lunatic maiden, recovering her 


In reference to the example of dialectical pronuncia- 


tion given in No. 301, p. 279, Mr. A. J. Ellis (25, Argyll 
Road, Kensington, W.) requests that his correspondents 
will follow the directions there given. No one who has 
written to him has attempted to do so. Hence it is 
impossible for Mr. Ellis to use what they have written, 
as any attempt to give the pronunciation from the MSS. 
received would be in nine words out of ten pure guess- 
work on his part; and he cannot palm off guesses for 
evidence. It is better not to lead at all than to mislead. 


BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 
WANTED TO PURCHASE. 
Particulars of Price, &c., of the following books to be sent direct to 


the gentlemen by whom they are required, whose names and addres ¢s 
are given for that purpose :— 

Intceminatep MSS. 

Letrers AnD MintaTuRres From ILLUMiINaTeD MSS. 

Fine Exampces or Biypine, 

Avrocrarns or CeLenaatep Pearsons. 

Onicinat Daawines. 

Seventeentu Century Newsrarers. 

Eaaty Prarine Caps. 


Wanted by John Piggot, Jr., The Elms, Ulting, Maldon, Essex 


Harky Lorreever. 

Cuartes 0’ MALLey. 

Agtuvur O'Leary. 

Ruskin’s Lames of Agcnirecture. 


Wanted by Liber, 89, Broad Street, Reading 


Letter to Ranest Hincuer, showing that the Resurrection is as 


Credible a Fact as the Exodus. 


Onseavations on THE Rev. Hart Symon’s “ A Licur ro ruc House 


or Isak By the Rev. George Hamilton, late Kector of 
Kilermogh. and Author of the Jntroduction to the Study of the 
Hebrew Scriptures and Codex Criticus of the Hebrew Bible. 


Wanted by Henry Augustus Johnston, Kilmore, co. Armagh. 


Potices to Correspondents. 


Our iext number will contain the first of a series of 


papers relative to the deposing power of Parliament in 
the cases of Edward I1., Richard JII., Charles 1., and 
James Il 


G. J. C.—The text said to have been taken by the Rev. 
W. Jay (Exod. iv. 4), * Take it by the tail,” is a ben 


trovato story. 


J. H. B.—For an account of Gilles de Retz, Marquis de 


Laval, Marechal de France, the reputed original of Blue 
Beard, see Mezerai. He seems to have been as brave and 
able a general in the wars of the English in France, as he 
was infamous in every relation of life, social, domestic, 
and religious. He was strangled and then burnt in 1440, 
at Nantz, for a state crime against the Duke of Brittany. 
If there is any recent publication detailing the life of 
Gilles de Retz, we should like to be informed of it. 


T. Q. C. anv Orners.—AUll communications on the 


subject of English Dialectology should be addvessed to 
A.J. Ellis, Esq., 25, Argyll Road, Kensington, W 


PEMBROKE asks who wrote- 
“ The weary springs of life 
Stand still at last.” 


He will find— 


“The weary wheels of life at last stood still,” 
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J. M. F.—The first 
Dance of Death was 
1485, under the title 
as 

> “* Nam seTOTUM NON secus ac de ; 
oblii : Pliny's Letters, lib. ix., 

i. J. G. ee Forwarded to Mn. 

Epsiton.—The saying has been attributed 
See “N. & Q.,” 4" 8. ix. 426, 489; x. 58, 84 


R. A. eager eager + ale Italia 
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Paris, 


Danse 


series of what came to be 
published by Marcil. 
Chorea Machabzorum, «¢ 


aud, 


occurs th 


ildacchino, 
stgnifying « ; 
over sacre 
of a at 
have been 
a lara 
the ear 
ciborium. 
the transle 
pre 
opt ? 


ariati 
Brice, 


Bricg, , 
thus % Oder of 


place ; 
Atpuevs T 


S. xi. 331, 449. 


Luther's distich).- 


Bot 


JONATHAN 
Only d 


HIER AND 


NOTICE 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “‘ The 
Editor ’’—Advertisements and Business Letters to “ The 
Publisher "—at the Office, 20, Wellington Street, Strand, 
London, W.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; 
to this rule we can make no exception. 

To all communications should be affixed the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 


to return com- 
and 


Just published, Part II. price 2s. 
[NDEX EXPURGATORIUS ANG -L IC ANU 5; 
or, a Descriptive Catalogue of the Princiy s Printed or 
Published in England which have been Suppressed, or Burnt by the 
Common Hangman, or Censured, or for which the Authors, sinbene, 
or Publishers have been prosecute: 


Loudon : J. RUSSELL SMITH, 36, 


N* TION AL PROVIDENT INSTITUTION, 
MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
8, GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON 
Established 1835. 
Trustees. 
Jonathan Thorp, Es 
Charlies Reed, Esq., M P. 


Soho Square. 


fi r 


Charles Gilpin, Esq . M.P 
Charlies Whetham, Esq., Alderman. | 
Number of policies issued, 
Accumulated Fund 
Gross annual a= . 
Qmcant paid for clair 
Total profit divided ‘am ong the assurers 

Profit divided in 187 

Prospectus and | proposal Fo orm forwarde i on application 


HENRY RANCE, Secretary. 


FIELD'S 
PATENT “OZOKERIT” 


34,062. 





CANDLES. 


IMPROVED IN COLOUR 
IMPROVED IN BURNING 
Made in all Sizes, and Sold Everywhere. 





——_—____. 


PARTRIDGE AND COOPER, 
MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 
192, Fleet Street (Corner of Chancery Lane), 


CARRIAGE PAID TO THE COUNTRY ON ORDERS 
EXCEEDING 20a. 
NOTE PAPER, Cream or Blue, 3:., 4¢., 52., 
ENVELOPES, Cream or Blue, 4s. 6d., 52 
THE TEMPLE ENVELOPE, with Hig 
STRAW PAPER—Improved quality, 
POOLSCAP, Hand-made Ox 
BLACK-BORDERED NOT 
BLACK-BORDERED E 
TINTED LINED NO 
urs), 5 quires f 


‘ i 
OURED STAMPING 


and 68. per ream. 

-, and 62. 6d. per 1,000, 

bh Inner Flap, 1s. per 100, 

2e, 6d, per ream, 

sides, 88. 6d. per ream. 

E, 48. and 6s. 6d. per ream. 

ELOUPES, is. per Super thick quality, 

or Home or Foreign Correspondence (five 
Relief), reduced to 4a. 6d. per ream, or 

per 1, plished Steel Crest Dies engraved from S@, 

grams, two letters, from 5s, ; three letters, from 7¢. Business 

r Addr ess Die 5. from 48. 

SERMON PAPER, plain, 4s. per ream ; Ruled ditto, 4s. 6d, 

SCHOOL STATIONERY supplied on the most liberal terms, 
Illustrated Price List of Inkstands, Despatch Boxes, Stationery, 

Cabinets, Postage Scales, Writing Cases, Portrait Albums, &c., post 
ce 

. EstaBuisnep 1841.) 


The Vellum Wove Club-House Paper, 


Manufactured expressly to meet a universally experienced want, é¢ a 
paper which shail in itself combine a perfectly smooth surface with 
total freedom from grease. 


The New Vellum Wove Club-House Paper 


will be found to possess these peculiarities completely, being madefrom 
the best linen rags only, possessing great tenac iz and durability, and 
presenting a surface equally well adapted for quill or steel pen. 

The NEW VELLUM WOVE CLUB-HOUSE PAPER surpasses 
all others for smoothness of surface, delic»cy of colour, firmness of tex- 

ire, entire absence of any colouring matter or injurious chemicals, 
te end i ng to impair its durability or inany way affecting MP ee vee 

ortic A Sample Packet, containing an Assortment of the 

st free for 24 Stamps. 
PARTRIDGE & COOPER, Manufacturers and Sole Vendors, 
Fleet Street, I 


OXFORD 
MOURNING NOTE 
PAPER 
AND ENVELOPES, 
Entered at 


Registered. and 
Stationers’ Hall. 


The Oxford Mourning Stationery 
is sold by all respectable Stationers, 
in qualities to suit all consumers; 
the widths are the same as in 
ordinary mourning papers; the 
pattern is pronounced by common 
consent to be “ elegant, though free 
from ornamentation. 








Manufacturers, TERRY STONE- 
MAN & ¢ W holesale Stationers, 
Hatton Garden, London, E.C. 
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, aad 
“OLD ENGLISH’ FUR NIT URE. 
Reproductions of Simple and Artistic Cabinet W ork from Country 
Mansions of the XVI. and XVII. Centuries, combining good taste, 
sound werkmanship, and economy. 


COLLINSON & LOCK (late Herring), 
CABINET MAKERS, 
FLEET STREET, E.C. Established 1782 
TAPESTRY PAPERHANGINGS. 


Imitations of rare old BROCADES, DAMASKS, and GOBELIN 
TAPESTRIES. 


COLLINSON & LOCK (late Herring), 
DECORATORS, 


109, FLEET STREET, LONDON. Established 1782. 
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